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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_>——_ 
HE American Reply has arrived, and is by this time in the hands 
of the Cabinet. It isa reply conciliatory in tone, but insists on 
the right of the American Government to urge the indirect claims, 
and declines to withdraw them, alleging that the Geneva Tribunal 
is the proper judge of their admissibility under the Treaty. It is 
asserted, with every show of authority, that the United States 
Government speak disparagingly of the value of the indirect claims, 
and would not be indisposed, in order relieve us of the fear of 
overstrained demands, to fix a maximum sum, £4,000,000 sterling, 
beyond which the total demands under the Treaty should not go ; 
—but besides that this arrangement would hardly be sanctioned 
‘by the Senate, who sanctioned the Treaty and would not approve 
of any transaction derogating from their privilege, it would not, 
as we have elsewhere explained, at all remove the danger of the 
concession. Great Britain’s procedure at Washington was a long 
‘chronicle of concessions. We must not be coaxed into abandoning 
the one equivalent on which our Commissioners had, as they sup- 
posed, taken their stand, and on which they insisted quite as much 
for the sake of international law and policy as for the interests of 
reat Britain. 


The Guardian has inserted two almost confessedly official 
defences of the Treaty of Washington, written with great elegance 
and some force, and which are universally ascribed to a learned 
member of the Washington Comission. ‘They show, to our 
minds, very conclusively indeed what the true construction of the 
Treaty of Washington is, making, for instance, one very import- 
ant point,—that the first article of the Treaty describes its object 
as being ‘‘ to remove and adjust all complaints and claims,” &c., 
“‘ growing out of acts committed by the said vessels, and generically 
&nown as the Alabama claims,” and that no claims ever had been 
80 recognized and referred to in the diplomatic documents of the 
two Governments except the direct claims. That may be true, 
and we are fully persuaded that the weight of argument in favour 
ef the British interpretation is altogether overwhelming. But 
that is no defence for leaving to the operation of a chain of in- 
ferences, however strong, what would have been put beyond 
doubt by an explicit article—the only conceivable objection to which 
must have been that it would challenge public opposition in the 
Senate or elsewhere. But if there was any fear of the Senate not 
apprehending the real drift of the Treaty, we were as much bound 
to open their eyes, rather than snatch an advantage from them, as 
General Schenck and the American Government were bound to 
‘pen our eyes when they understood that our interpretation of the 
Treaty was quite different from theirs. And if there was no 
reasonable chance of the Senate misunderstanding the true drift, 
bow is it that it has been misunderstood ? 


Mazzini died at Pisa on Sunday, the 10th inst. We have endea- 
voured elsewhere to give our conception of a character which hardly 
belonged to our time, so pure, so lofty, and so narrow was it ; but 

_We must add here that our sketch, over-favourable as it may be 
deemed, does no justice to the impression the Italian patriot made 
upon his personal friends. They worshipped him as only the very 
greatest men are worshipped. He owed this devotion, which 
fasted throughout his life, and covered men of three generations, 
Partly, no doubt, to his intellectual force, which was very great, 











now nor for years past has there been a time when it would have 
been safe to arrest him, and the Italian Parliament unanimously 
voted its regret for the decease of one who, for more than two- 
thirds of his life, was a hunted criminal under sentence of death. 
He was sixty-three years old, and for forty-five years his name 
had been a watchword. When he began his course Italy was ‘‘s 
geographical expression,” when he finished his course it was the 
sixth Great Power. 


London has this week been scandalized by the painful end of 
a more painful trial. One A. Chaffers, an attorney, in 1869 
declared before a magistrate that the wife of Sir Travers Twies, 
the Queen’s Advocate-General, had in 1858 been a prostitute in 
Regent Street under the name of Marie Gelas, and that he had 
himself lived with her, and forwarded this declaration to Sir 
Travers, adding that unless it were denied he would make the 
declaration public. It was made public, being sent to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and others, and Sir Travers indicted 
Chaffers for a malicious libel with intent to extort money. In Court 
the accuser defended himself, and for days subjected Lady Twiss to 
the torture of filthy questions, which she met with a frank and 
bold denial. Witnesses came forward to prove her parentage, 
her history, her marriage to Sir Travers, her total want of iden- 
tity with Marie Gelas, and bribes offered by Chaffers to procure 
evidence. It seemed certain that he must be committed for trial, 
but on Wednesday Mr. Poland, the counsel employed by Sir T. 
Twiss, announced that he could go no farther ; that Lady Twiss 
had refused to appear in Court again and had left London, and 
that the prosecution had ended. No explanation was offered as to 
the ground for this decision, which may have been caused by 
Lady Twiss’s inability to endure further torture. The magis- 
trate was therefore compelled, to his own expressed disgust and 
the indignation of the whole country, to let Chaffers go. Another 
prosecutor, whom he had accused of bigamy, also withdrew, and 
it is still therefore doubtful whether he is a criminal in the eye of 
the law, or only ‘“‘an object of contempt,” as the magistrate said, 
** to all honest men.” 


M. Pouyer-Quertier’s resignation or dismissal has been discussed 
in the French Assembly without much result. The real question 
seems to have been whether the Minister of Finance approved the 
system of transfers and fictitious entries of which M. Janvier de la 
Motte was accused. M. Pouyer-Quertier says he did not, that he 
openly condemned them—which is certainly true as far as his 
abstract opinion goes—while M. Casimir Perier affirms that he 
did, which is also true as far as his defence of the accused Prefect 
is concerned. The Assembly almost unanimously passed to the 
Order of the Day, that is, they affirmed the decision of the Govern- 
ment; and we suppose the truth is this,—that the Cabinet, ex- 
asperated at the result of a trial which they intended to bea lesson 
to the Prefects, considered that if the Finance Minister remained, 
their efforts to secure economy and honesty in the Prefectures 
would be fruitless, and therefore insisted on his retirement. No 
successor to M. Pouyer-Quertier has yet been appointed, and heis 
conducting the superior duties of the department, though he does 
not attend Cabinet Councils. 


The French Government has evidently determined to take 
strong measures against the International. M. Dufaure asserte 
that the Society is carrying ona propagandist war against property 
and society ; that it scatters its publicationsin thousands; and that 
all the dangerous Communists recently arrested were possessed of 
its cards of affiliation. He therefore proposes to make the fact of 








belonging to the International, or any similar society, an offence 
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against the public peace, punishable with imprisonment for not | In short, Mr. Gladstone’s construction of the Act is quite as 
less than three months or more than two years, and a fine not | admissible as Lord Salisbury’s, and as it appears that he did 
exceeding £40, and a loss of civil rights for five years. All these | actually offer the living to two members of the Oxford Convoca- 
penalties are doubled if the accused is a functionary of the Society, cation before offering it to Mr. Harvey,—so conclusively proving, if 
or in any way propagates its doctrines. ‘The principle of the Bill | anyone was sosilly and paltry-minded as to doubt, that there wag 
was voted by 501 to 104, and all its provisions have been passed. | no irritation against Oxford for rejecting him in 1865 in the Prime 
The law is a frightfully severe one, and will, as a first result, | Minister’s mind,—the collapse of the attack upon him was not 
change the Society into a secret association, which will use terror | surprising. The sharpest saying of the debate was Mr. Greene’s, 
in self-defence. A short, clever pamphlet, proving to the peasantry | He charged the Prime Minister with acting like a groom, who, 
that if the International succeeded they must lose their lands, | when asked by his master why he was leading a horse round the 
would have had ten times as much preventive effect. Creeds are | yard with the housemaid upon it, said that the horse was going 
not suppressed by short sentences of imprisonment. to be sold, and he was anxious to qualify himself for making the 

Sate eee | statement that ‘‘it had carried a lady.” Mr. Mowbray and Mr. 


We have endeavoured elsewhere to diminish the absurd import- | Gathorne Hardy bungled the attack, and Mr. Gladstone showed 
ance ascribed by the correspondents of most English papers to the | strikingly his singularly strong grasp of legal argumentation. 


*¢ rows” in the French Assembly. There have been two in the 
last ten days, one caused by an epigram against M. Thiers, and 








Lord Salisbury made a good, but useless speech on Friday week 
about Cape affairs. We are governing the South African colonies 


the other by an attack on M. Vitet, the ad interim President of 
the Assembly for the day before ; and this was so fierce that 
M. Girardin finally had to put on his hat, and give the 
members twenty-five minutes’ time to recover themselves, Such 
scenes have always been frequent in French Assemblies when 
the President is either timid, incompetent, or inexperienced, and 
it must be observed that both these occurred in the absence of M. 
Grévy. He is ill, and his place is filled by accidental selection, 
according to age, we believe. 





1t appears to be believed in Italy as well as in England that 
matters are going very badly in Spain. Indeed, the departure, or 
rather expulsion, of King Amadeo is looked upon as certain, and 
intrigues are on foot for filling up the throne, which would then 


on a bad system, they being Crown colonies, yet ruled by elected 
Legislatures which cannot remove the Ministry. Lord Kimberley 
wants them to accept responsible government, but the colonists do 
not like the expense; and Lord Salisbury does not like the electors, 
who, he says, the majority of them being natives, are not fit for self- 
government. All that is true, but if we re-establish direct. 
government we must pay, and run the risk of insurrection 
besides. We must go forward on the course fixed by the House of 
Commons, and trust to the capacity of the Anglo-Saxon for getting 
the better of any other people he may live with. The real diffi- 
culty is to prevent his getting the better too absolutely, and de- 
creeing, as he is doing in Griqualand, that a native found in 
possession of a diamond shall be held to have stolen it, and be 





be vacant. The cause of all this appears to be that the different | flogged accordingly. ‘The ideal system for the Cape would be a 
factions of the Liberals have united against the King, whom they | federation of elected Legislatures, under a Viceroy with a veto, 
accuse of leaning towards the Conservatives, and are threatening | and certain rights over natives, but Englishmen never adopt ideal 


the Conservatives, who have also united under Sagasta, with 
defeat at the polls or another insurrection. All the stories are 


systems. 
The Upper House of the Prussian Diet has accepted Prince 


probably exaggerated, but three facts may, we believe, be taken Bismarck’s School Inspectors’ Bill by an unexpectedly large 


as nearly certain. The Italian Cabinet has begun to doubt of 
Amadeo’s final success; the friends of the King in Madrid are 
seriously alarmed, and are threatening severe measures of repres- 
sion; and the Press of both parties has suddenly adopted that 
tone of ferocious hatred which in Spain indicates that debate is 
over, and an appeal to physical force immediately at hand. We 
should say that physical force would decide in favour of the 
monarch, but this is not the opinion of many who know Spanish 
politics well. 


The shareholders of the Erie Railway have regained control of 
their property. Deprived of his colleague Fisk, Jay Gould could 
not keep his control of the concern, and on Monday the agents of 
the shareholders succeeded in coming to a compromise. 
Gould and three other Directors remain; but General Dix has 
been appointed President, and General M/‘Clellan Superin- 
tendent, and honest men fill a majority of seats in the direc- 
tion. The New York Legislature has also repealed the 
the ‘ Classification Act,” an Act passed to give the Ring a per- 
petual majority, but it has added a rider that no Director of the 
Atlantic and North-Western Railway shall be a Director of the 
Erie, That may mean that the Legislature dislikes monopolies, 
but may also mean that it is enraged at the defeat of its old 
friends, and determined that the victors shall have as little benefit 
as possible. Of course the old plundering is condoned, Fisk, 
according to American papers, having died comparatively poor. 


The Ewelme Rectory debate,—which did not go to a divi- 
sion,—came off on the evening of yesterday week too late for 





Jay | 


| 
majority (49), in a house of 201 members. The Prince, in his able 


speech, laid great emphasis on the King’s approbation of the Bill, 
and arrogated to the Government so much more means of judging 


| of the necessity of such a Bill than outsiders, that he almost made 





| it a folly, if not a crime, for the Opposition, wi 
judging, except personal observation, the newsp 
statements made in debate, to presume to form am 
| opinion on the subject at all. Prince Bismarck 
| the theory of the practical infallibility of 4% 
/compared with independent politicians wonderfully >and 
though we hold him quite right in taking power*to remove clerica? 


th no means of 














| school inspectors and to substitute trustworthy laymen wherever 


| he thinks it desirable, we cannot help thinking that the sensation 
created in Germany by his ‘ revelations" of a Catholic conspiracy 
was strangely out of proportion to the character of his facts. 


| Prince Bismarck got his Bill, but he argued for it almost as if he 


had proposed a Bill for suppressing Catholic worship and expelling 
the Jesuits from Germany, instead of a Bill for authorizing 
the substitution of lay for church-school inspectors at the discre- 





| 
| 


| tion of the Administration, at a cost estimated in the Budget at 


| only £3,000. Prince Bismarck was evidently making a great 
| display of power against the Papal party,—a reconnaissance in 
force,—not fighting a serious battle. 


Mr. M’Lagan is pushing a very clever Bill very easily through 
Parliament. It declares that whenever applied to, as in cases of 
suspicious death, the Coroner shall have power to hold an inquest 
| on the cause of any fire, as he would upon the cause of any death, 
the expense being borne by the ratepayers and—as was subse- 








our last impression. Mr. Gladstone made, on the whole, | quently agreed—by the Insurance Offices. That is an excellent 
a very successful defence of his appointment, arguing that | plan, and may be made much better by taking advantage of 
the true object of the Ewelme Rectory Act was not to| Mr. Bruce’s mild suggestion that Coroners are often very 
limit the patronage to men brought up at Oxford, but so to keep | stupid people, “deficient,” as he said, in “judicial know- 
up the connection between the University and the Ewelme living, ledge.” Suppose we take advantage of a good opportunity, 
that if the Rector were not already a member of the Convocation of | and knock the ancient and disgraceful method of electing 
Oxford, the University should have the power of vetoing his | coroners on the head. No other judges are elected, and they 
appointment by refusing to make him one. In the Collier case | ought not to be, but carefully selected either by the Home 
the Government had used a puisne judgeship as a mere stepping- | Secretary or the Lord Chancellor, preferentially the former, 
stone to a seat on the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, | as there is no need to deprive the doctors of their only little 
and had itself conferred the qualifying office as well the office for | pit of State work. Picked doctors could inquire about fires quite 
which the latter qualified; but in this case the University of | as well as elected attorneys. 


Oxford had sanctioned the appointment, by admitting Mr. | ——_—_—_—_—— 
Mr. Salt introduced his Public Worship Facilities’ Bill on Wed- 


nesday, and carried it through a second reading by a majority of 


Llarvey to Convocation without the slightest opposition, where op- | 
position would have been perfectly feasible, and not even irregular. | 
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29. Its purpose is to give, in Mr. Salt’s words, ‘‘ greater elasticity 
to our ecclesiastical system,” to enable the Bishop in certain 

ishes to introduce supplementary clergymen who might act as 
missionary clergymen,—or as religious teachers of those who do 
not happen to belong to the ecclesiastical school of the incum- 
bent, and this is the great ground of opposition to the Bill, 
which it is feared by Mr. Beresford Hope may turn out a Bill 
to promote ecclesiastical dissensions in the various parishes. But 
Mr. Henley pointed ovt that the valuable principle of compe- 
tition and the dread of it might improve clergymen as well as 
tradesmen. At present the very few idle clergymen have to dread 
only Nonconformist competition and many people shrink from 
attending a place of worship out of their own Church who 
would gladly embrace the opportunity, if they had it, of attend- 
ing another Church. Then again, the divergencies of creed are 
now really so serious, that a strong Evangelical may have no 
escape from something very like mass except there be a Non- 
conformist chapel in the neighbourhood, while a strong Ritualist 
may have no escape from having his faith weekly denounced as 
pure and flagrant idolatry. All things considered, we regard the 
increased ‘‘ elasticity” which the proposal would give to the 
ecclesiastical system as far more beneficial than the opening for 
fresh bickerings could be mischievous. An alternative phase of 
worship, afforded to Churchmen and Churchwomen, would oftener 
act as a safety-valvye than as a source of provocation. Rivalry 
may have a wholesome element; but confined discontent is 
purely mischievous. 


A meeting was held in the Mansion House on Monday, under 


say, a quarter of a million good soldiers in all. Quite 
true, and very sensible from the military point of view, provided 
statesmen could trust the House of Commons. But they cannot. 
| The moment the new scheme had been fully arranged, the borough 
members would begin bidding against each other with reductions, 
till we should find ourselves with 30,000 troops, 30,000 reserves, 
and no defensive army at all. General Simmons thinks that 
British electors understand armies as he does,—a very dangerous 
mistake. ‘The average elector has an idea that ships are useful, 
and will pay for them ; but he considers soldiers profligates in red, 
to be hired when he is frightened, and dismissed when he is,making 
money. 


Lord Northbrook, the new Indian Viceroy, did a curious thing 
on Saturday. The Mayor of Winchester gave him a banquet, 
attended by the county and the representatives of India, and of 
course Lord Northbrook made a speech. Of course, also, he 
avoided any declaration of Indian policy, saying his knowledge 
was too imperfect ; but he read out the Queen’s Proclamation of 
1859, a most important document, as is also Magna Charta, 
but for the same reason not often read aloud. We presume Lord 
Northbrook was speaking to India and not England, and intended 
to tell the natives that he was coming on no mission of vengeance 
for Lord Mayo, but to carry out the Proclamation which they 
regard as their charter, and which is certainly as clear a pledge 
not to interfere with their religious ideas as it is well possible to 
frame. ‘There is tact in that decidedly. 


It appears that there are still people who believe in the Tich- 
borne Claimant to the extent of £5,000, for after some delay bail 





~™™e Pwards “the completion of the Cathedral ; 





the presidency of the Lord Mayor, with the view of raising, as a | to that amount has been offered for his appearance on his trial for 
thank-offering for the recovery of the Prince of Wales, a national | perjury. For the remaining £5,000 he will enter into his own 
fund for the completion and decoration of St. Paul’s in the | recognizances. This provision of bail is a curious incident in the 
gorgeous style originally contemplated by Sir Christopher Wren, | case, but less curious than the undoubted fact that there are still 
a style essential to the character of the building. It seems that the men, wholly uninterested in the matter, who believe firmly that he 
Committee for the Completion have raised £40,000 with great is Sir Roger Tichborne, and who, we believe, would not be con- 
difficulty, and that the Ecclesiastical Commission will contribute | vinced if Sir Roger rose from the dead to give his testimony in the 
(for the more substantial part of the repairs) £25,000, but | witness box. They would only ask what a stupid young soldier 
that these sums will not cover anything like what is wanted to | like that could know about any matter. 


St. Paul’s the richly-gilded and splendid building which | REUTER ; . 
ar Chceosher een po ame it to A scainiaees sub-| The regular fight on Thursday over the Ballot Bill was chiefly 


scription of over £3,000 was raised in ‘the room, and a confined to payment of expenses, Mr. M’Cullagh Torrens offering 
generous promise was read from Mr. William Gibbs to give | the extremely pleasant suggestion that the Returning Officers, ex- 
a thousand pounds on condition nine other people do the like | Pe?S¢s should be paid out of the Consolidated Fund. Why did he not 
and if the first ten | ™ove that hustings should be of ebony inlaid with ivory, for they 
thousand pounds are raised, then Mr. Gibbs will offer another | certainly in ten years’ time would be as costly? The object is to 
thousand pounds on the same condition, so that he hopes to make | keep down election expenses, not to enable every Returning Officer 
his two thousand pounds a bait for £18,000 more, and it'| in England to dip his hand into the Treasury, sure that his member 
ought, we think, to be an adequate bait. Mr. Baldwin Brown will fight for him, and that Government will not like toresist. There 
has in our own columns made a generous appeal to the Noncon- | Were actually 54 advocates for that mad piece of extravagance, 
formists to come forward and aid in this national work, without | but of course it was defeated by 362, and, to judge by the tone of 
waiting to sce the fate of “ disestablishment and disendowment.” | the House, the expenses of elections will yet be put upon the rates. 
Certainly as a great work of Architecture only, the strictest of Till the final vote is passed, however, we distrust the rich, who 
Dissenters might coutribute to its completion, even if he abjured | Plead in the most adroit manner for the poor ratepayers and their 
the imputation of ever worshipping himself beneath that ample | own monopoly at one and the same time. ‘They are not afraid of 
dome,—a fair symbol of the Catholic breadth and loftiness with | the workmen, who would have to be supported even if they were 
which every State Church should endeavour to include the spiritual | elected, but of the men with brains. 
wants of all sects, as well as all classes, in its work. 





We have before expressed our hope that the Rev. Llewellyn 
Davies may be elected to the Metropolitan School Board for the 
district of Marylebone, in the place of Professor Huxley, who has 
resigned. A meeting was held to promote his election on Wed- 
cating the construction of the Euphrates Railway. He believes | nesday last at the St. Pancras Vestry Hall, Mr. W. D. Christie 
that Russia has devised a plan for reaching the Mediter-| jn the chair, at which Mr. Llewellyn Davies supported gener- 
ranean without taking Constantinople, through Asia Minor, | ally the educational policy of the London School Board, 
and that she is immediately pressing towards the Persian though professing himself unwilling to remit the school fees of the 
Gulf, Persia being now nearly prostrate. Considering that children even of the poorest parents, and therefore unwilling to 
two ironclads could easily blockade the only port on the Gulf, | yse the disputed twenty-fifth clause of the Act. His opponent is 
we doubt if Russia will spend much money or energy on that | Mr. Cremer, who asks for election as a working-man’s candidate, 
project, while the former one will occupy years. The Euphrates | and apparently also as advocating a free-school policy,—a policy 
Valley Railway, however, scarcely needs high political arguments | which Mr. Mundella (M.P. for Sheffield) and all Mr. Davies's 
in its defence. It will accelerate the journey between two con- | supporters heartily condemn. Mrs. Anderson and Mr. MacGregor 
tinents by ten days, give the world an alternative route to India, | (of the Rob Roy Canoe), both of them most valuable and active 
and wake up Asia Minor to new life, and what can its advocates | members of the London School Board, supported Mr. Davies's 
want more? If we are to fight Russia, South Persia will do | candidature, and we think there is every hope of his success. The 
capitally for the purpose, much better than Candahar. heavy personal losses of the School Board,—Mr. Rogers, Professor 
Huxley, too probably Lord Lawrence, though we trust his absence 


We have received a pamphlet, written, we are told, by an 
Austrian officer of experience and rank, strongly advo- 





General Simmons, said to be a man of unusual organizing 
ability, has addressed a long letter to the Times, in which he 
pleads that the Militia and Volunteers should be abolished, and 
the money wasted on them be expended in keeping up the 


may only be temporary,—make it most desirable that a man of 
| really high calibre should be chosen, and no one could easily be 
| found of higher calibre in every way,—earnestness, intellect, and 
judicial calmness of mind,—than Mr. Llewellyn Davies. 








Regular Reserves. He calculates that we might in this way 
have 152,000 regularly trained troops besides the active Army, 





Consols were on Friday 92? to 92. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
MAZZINI. 


TALY has lost one more of her great sons. Kings and 
journalists did their best by persecution and calumny to 
make of Mazzini a cosmopolitan power, a Chief of the Uni- 


versal Revolution, but it was to Italy that he essentially | 


belonged. It was her oppression that first kindled the fire in 
his soul, for her sake and on her territory that his greatest 
acts were done, in her and her destiny that he most ardently 
believed. Whatever else he was, he was before and beyond 
all things an Italian—one to whom Rome was Mecca, who 
believed that there, and there only, could the movement be 
begun which was to regenerate the world. It was on an 
Italian Assembly sitting in Rome, and reigning by the full 
consent of Italians over the whole Peninsula, that he expected 
the divine influence to descend which should make its proceed- 
ings as important to the world as the decrees of Councils once 
were to Christianity,—which should make its laws the 
models for all human legislation, and its resolves the bases 
for the grand Code which should ultimately regulate 
our race. Perhaps of all men who have ever borne 
a@ great part in politics Mazzini was most entirely 
patriot. Through forty years of incessant thought, teach- 
ing, and action, in hiding or at the head of a revolu- 
tionary government, an idol or a denounced fugitive, in all 
countries and by all roads he pressed forward towards the 
same object, the transfer of Italy, once more united, from its 
foreign or semi-foreign despots to the sway of a freely elected 
Sovereign Assembly, which, as he trusted or believed, would 
be guided by something difficult to distinguish from direct in- 
spiration from above. That he changed his means frequently 
is true, and that he sometimes subordinated means to ends 
ean hardly be denied, for he was that rare character, a prac- 
tical ideologue.. He had to fashion his tools as well as use 
them, and using when compelled materials like the Carbonari, 
the Secret Societies, and the Socialists, it is little marvel that 
he was himself believed for years to be the greatest of Revo- 
lutionists, Socialists, Terrorists, the chief and soul of all the 
arties which Continental statesmen hold in such abhorrence. 
truth, he was neither anarchist nor Jacobin, nor even 
Revolutionist, but a calm and serene teacher and leader, 
a prophet possessed with a faith and absorbed in an 
object, who swayed men by the force of his ideas, the 
holiness of his life, and the unique loftiness of his character 
steadily onward towards an end which was not always theirs. 
Perhaps no man since Mohammed died ever held such ascen- 
dancy over all with whom he came into habitual contact. It 
was at the lowest ebb of Mohammed’s fortune, while living a 
proscribed rebel among his kinsmen, that the ‘ Com- 
panions,” as they were subsequently called, the men who had 
known him from boyhood, who saw him eat, drink, and 
sleep, who were hiding with him from an hourly-expected 
vengeance, who knew by every testimony that can impress 
men that his cause was lost,—acknowledged the great 
Arabian for the first time as the prophet of God; and 
Mazzini over and over repeated that marvellous experience. 
No reverse of fortune made him less powerful. No amount of 
disaster ever shook his companions’ confidence. No man of all 
he must have trusted ever betrayed him. He passed through 
countries where to be discovered was to die, through armies 
of spies and police and political enemies, like a spirit 
clothed with the old gift of invisibleness to mortal eyes. 
This influence, rising in some cases to an ascendancy such 
as has hardly been given to the greatest religious teachers, 
was employed unswervingly for his single end, and it was 
employed successfully. Cavour made Italy, but it was due to 
Mazzini, and not to Cavour, that such making was possible ; that 
the idea of nationality had revived, that men accustomed 
from infancy to think of their next neighbours as foreigners 
had come to long for the unity of their nation, to believe that 
Italy was above her provinces, to postpone hatreds and 
jealousies and causes of division, some as old as civilization, 
many involved in their very creed, some few—like the difference 
of civilization between North and South Italy—fearfully real, 
to the one grand end, the restoration of Italy to herself. His 
writings, spread broadcast by secret presses, had popularized 
the new faith, his disciples had made it the first object of the | 
Societies, he himself had converted the Italian leaders, till 
when the hour at last arrived, and Orsini’s will had done its | 
work on Napoleon’s mind, and Garibaldi had driven the 





Bourbon to a fortress, and Cavour was ready “ to strike quickly 
and strike hard,” Italy was ready to take advantage of the 
blow, and become once more the nation she has since re- 
mained, a nation not grown to its full strength, not so full of 
nerve and fibre as Germany or England, but a nation stil? 
united, industrious, and free. 

The idea of the powerless lawyer had penetrated an entire 
people, and Italy stood up unfettered and alive. In modern 
history no man armed only with spiritual weapons, strong 
only in his cause, his genius, and his character, has ever per- 
formed such a feat, or made so deep a personal impression on 
the history of mankind. To find a parallel, we must look back 
into the only history Englishmen cannot understand, and 
watch the men who, in defiance of circumstances and proba- 
bilities and every power which to men seems strong, have from 
time to time remodelled and revived the Roman Catholic Church. 
It is among the greater Popes that we must seek for the analogue 
of Joseph Mazzini, the serene man possessed of and by a faith, 
who could use all weapons, and mould all men, and disregard 
all circumstances ; whose gentleness was as inflexible as other 
men’s obstinacy; to whom earthly temptations had no meaning 
and earthly scruples no force ; who could not pause, or change, 
or tremble, and who therefore at once achieved the lofty success 
and roused the undying hatreds which attend the course of 
the man who lives for an idea. Unstirred by the ordinary 
ambitions of men and unaffected by their ordinary passions, 
an ascetic by habit rather than conviction, incapable of envy 
as of doubt, irresistible in his power over hearts, which he 
used only to further his great cause; personally as gentle as a 
woman, but for his ideas implacable as a statue ; eloquent with 
the eloquence which can persuade an individual or a Senate, 
yet averse to life in public; never induced even by his own 
genius to swerve for a moment from his appointed course; an 
immovable fanatic, with all the knowledge and all the tact of 
a finished grandee, Joseph Mazzini was what in the Roman 
Catholic ideal every Pope should be. Years ago men who knew 
nothing of him except his name, but regarded him as a modern 
Marat, took delight in accusing him of cowardice, of provoking 
other men to dangers he never shared, and wondered why the 
taunt, so deeply resented on the Continent, never stirred him 
even toareply. They might as well have taunted Gregory 
VIL., or Sextus Quintus, or any other man so placed to 
his end, which alone he values, courage may be as-it 
as fear, who has risen out of all that range OF emobx 
the sereneratmosphere where men become as trang 
The political faults of Mazzini were all of 
his virtues, and may all be indicated in a sentence, 
as incapable of compromise as the Church Whose 
chiefs he in mind so closely resembled. He tould moti 
those who differed with him, except as instruments. He no 
more in his heart tolerated the House of Savoy than the House 
of Hapsburg, or thought Italy perfect as a Monarchy than as a 
prey to petty despotisms. His ideal was always with him, 
and latterly, we suspect, events had only deepened the force of 
his convictions. As a young man he had seen three visions,— 
the unity of Italy, the enfranchisement of Rome, and the rise 
of his balf-inspired Assembly; and if, in spite of all probabili- 
ties, almost of all possibilities, of hostile kings, and victorious 
armies, and enfeebled peoples, two of the visions had come true, 
why should he despair of the third, or surrender any portion of 
his faith, or be false even in appearance to the mission with which 
he was entrusted from on high? He could make no terms, and 
he made none, and while his judgment on every other point grew 
cooler, and he saw and admitted the greatness of England, 
which he loved next to Italy, and saw and denounced the cruel 
selfishness of the Commune, and saw and proclaimed the moral 
strength of Germany, he held fast to his first faith, and 
laboured for the Republic as he had laboured for Italy, 
and seemed to Italian moderates, as to many other- 
wise friendly Englishmen, an unappeasable agitator, a fire- 
brand who would destroy any institution of which he was 
‘not the author. He was nothing of the kind, not even a 
| Revolutionist, but an idealist who conceived himself to be 
| burdened with a trust which he could not lay aside. Com- 
promises were as sinful as bribes, truces as unworthy as con- 
| cessions, and to every argument and every offer, whether 
| pressed by statesmen, or urged by followers, or suggested by 
hearty friends, the sweet-natured, gentle-mannered, immovable 
old man answered as the Church which, if character were the 
equivalent of destiny, it should have been his fate to rule,— 
‘Non Possumus. I cannot give away the heritage of the 


Lord.’ 
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PRINCE BISMARCK AND ROME. 
RINCE BISMAROK, after but a few additions to the 
force of his party in the Herrenhaus,—from a dozen to 
fifteen in all,—has carried his School Inspectors’ Bill through 
the Upper Chamber of the Prussian Diet by the unexpectedly 


large majority of 49 (125 to 76); so that, according to the | 


calculation ot the Berlin politicians, from seven to ten votes 
at least must have been transferred at the last moment 
from the Conservative to the Ministerial party, in con- 
sequence of Prince Bismarck’s speech. That speech,— 
the final speech of a series in which during the progress 
of this Bill he has dilated with something more than 
his usual strategical frankness on the dangers to be appre- 


in which the command of the captain will have less influence 
than the advice of the confessor, matters become clearer, and 
our motto is, ‘ Principiis obsta.’” “Iam convinced,” he added, 
“that the scheme of educating untrustworthy recruits will 
_ never be realized ; I am quite convinced that it will never be 
|attained among a German-speaking population,”’—from all 
which the rather petty practical inference intended to be 
drawn was this,—give the Prussian Government full power 
to insist on teaching German thoroughly in the Polish schools, 
/and to remove Roman Catholic school-inspectors at all likely , 
to tamper with the consciences of the Polish children and 
Polish recruits. It will be seen, then, that the Prince in 
| this speech to the Conservatives took a wide offing, arguing 
| for his power to remove clerical school-inspectors and appoint 


hended from the alliance between Rome and the enemies of laymen in their places, on principles derived from a general sur- 
Prussian ascendancy, both on the Eastern and the Western | vey of the Foreign Policy of Europe, and actuated by suspicions 
frontier, —did indeed contain some startling features. Prince | as to the possibility of an active dissemination of the duty of 


Bismarck, as usual, lamented the loss of the hearty un- 
derstanding of former years between the Prussian Govern- 
ment and the Roman Catholic authorities, and insisted that the 


/mutiny among Polish regiments. And this panic as to Jesuit 
mancouvres of which the Prince made such effective oratorical 
use, was increased by the news circulated through Germany at 


loss of it was due not to anything that he had done or left the same time, that a Prussian Bishop (M. de Ledochowski, 


undone, but solely to the great change in the balance of 
European power since the war with Austria and France, and | 
the effect of that change on the policy of the Vatican. The| 
Prince depicted the ease with which matters were managed | 
with the Holy See so long as Prussia with her Protestant 
dynasty was an insignificant power. She then enjoyed a reli- 
gious peace with Rome, “ which was envied us,” said the Prime 
Minister, “by the whole of Europe.” But no sooner was 
Catholic Austria humiliated by the war of 1866, than Rome 
began to tremble at the prospect of the rise of a great Pro- 
testant power in the North, and she “ lost her temper entirely 
when the second of the chief Catholic Powers of Europe met | 
the same fate, and Germany became for the time confessedly 
the greatest military power, and for the time,—perchance, if 
such be the will of God, for a long time,—the chief weight in 
the political balance, without being ruled by a Catholic dynasty.” 
Prince Bismarck clinched his case by reading an extract from 
an ambassador’s despatch, received in the letters of the very 
day on which he spoke, and which had been written, he said, 
“not for the purpose of a Parliamentary debate, but to express 
to his master the King his [the ambassador’s] convictions, 
founded on the experience of many years.” The despatch, 


would certainly not have been so described by the 
ambassador who wrote it, and which it was as certainly very 
unnatural that any ambassador who was watching the severe 
Parliamentary conflict in which his chief was engaged, should 
have written at such a time without some reference to 
its effect in strengthening the Prime Minister's hands,— 
declared its writer's belief that it is now the policy of Rome 
to identify herself with France, and that the French national 
clergy are prepared to accept the cue given them as affording 
the best chance of revenge at once on Germany and on Italy. 
“In France,” said the writer, “(a union of the clerical and 
Republican elements, or rather a mutual attempt made by 
them to dupe each other, may be made at any moment, as 
soon as the clergy openly inscribe revenge on Germany, and the 
restoration of French hegemony, on their banners.” “At the 
same time with this revenge on Germany,” the same writer 
adds, ‘a blow is being prepared against Italy, in the hope that 
Germany will be paralyzed by internal religious conflicts, and 
that the clerical element, while working slow destruction in 
Germany and Poland, will raise the French banner in Italy, 
and under its protection replace that country beneath Papal 
rule, or rather under that of France represented by the Pope.” 
To these startling anticipations, which, however vague as 
yet the instruments of action may seem, especially when it 
appears that Russia must necessarily act with Germany in any 
such contest, because the danger to her would arise from the 
vehement national feeling of Catholic Poland, Prince Bismarck 
added from his own ministerial resources a hint still more 
startling, that there might possibly be a good many regiments 
of the German Army recruited in Polish districts prepared 
to desert their colours whenever their confessors absolved 
them from their military allegiance. Prince Bismarck was 
not very explicit ; indeed, he was so carefully hypothetic in 
his mode of hinting this very alarming suggestion, that an 
able antagonist would have charged him with playing on 
the nervous fears of the Conservative party,—“ Jf we are con- 
vinced, though this conviction may be erroneous, that forces are 








| panic against Roman intrigue. 


Archbishop of Posen) had been secretly and recently appointed 
by the Pope to the long extinct dignity of “Primate of All 
Poland,” including the districts of Russian and Austrian Poland; 
and that in Alsace the Roman Catholic Churches had begun 
to say prayers three times a week for the protection of religion 
from the perils of the time, the host being upraised during 
these prayers, and the psalm, “I have lifted up mine eyes to 
the hills from whence cometh my help,” sung in solemn tones. 
By keeping such alarming facts before the attention of 
Prussia, and by dealing briefly, scornfully, hardly seriously, 
with the fears of the Protestant party that the Government 
might use their new power as much against Protestant 
pietism and evangelicalism as against Romanist disloyalty, 
Prince Bismarck certainly succeeded in bringing a powerful 
artillery to bear against his most formidable opponents,—the 
timid Lutherans and Evangelicals of the Upper House. 

But how much of the fears which the Prince thus skilfully 
excited in the hearts of his only really dangerous opponents in 
the Herrenhaus, does the Chancellor of the Empire and Prime 
Minister of Prussia really share? Can he be seriously ap 
hensive that Rome and France together are likely to effect 
much against Germany, Russia, and Italy,—all by his own 
showing likely to be united against any combination for 
the reconstitution of Poland, the restoration of the tem 
power of the Pope, and the humiliation of Germany ? 
is Austria, it is true, who, if Galicia is to weigh for much in 
her counsels, might be half-compelled to throw her weight 
into the balance against Russia, and on the side of the 
Catholic combination. But Austria will unquestionably be 
paralyzed by the vehement disinclination of her German sub- 
jects, so long as she retains any, to oppose Germany; and if 
she were to lose her German provinces, Austria would no 
longer count very heavily in the scale. It is not very easy to 
conceive that Prince Bismarck dreads greatly a combination so 
feeble against him, even if it were as imminent as he has 
desired to suggest to his hearers that it might be; but 
it is certain that he wishes to come to terms with 
Rome, and that he thinks nothing will help him 
more powerfully to do so than to show his power to make 
the position of the Ultramontanes too hot for them, both 
within and without Parliament, so long as they espouse the 
political cause of France and Poland. For our own parts, we 
see in his speech a much stronger covert appeal to the fears 
of the Ultramontanes, than his open appeal to the fears of 
the Protestant Churches. If he had really entertained any 
serious fear of the Romanist machinations himself, and not 
rather wished to display to Rome his power to curb and harass 
her so long as she finessed with his enemies, he would hardly 
have paraded all these dangers with the view to so very small 
an end as a School Inspectors’ Bill. He would have used the 
great weapons in his hand for a larger and more statesmanlike 
purpose. But the great disproportion between the magnitude 
of his argument and the minuteness of his end seems to us 
precisely adapted for the purposes of an argumentum ad 
Romam. ‘See,’ he seems to us to have said, ‘ what a feeling 
I can excite adverse to your interests in Germany! How 
easy it would be for me to get up something like 
I can even silence the scruples 
of Protestant pietism with the mere display of the dangers 
which might accrue to us from your plots. I can bend 





at work there [in Polish-Prussia] whose ideal will not be religious prejudices of the strongest kind to my purpose, and I 


realized until they can form battalions and squadrons | have given you an instance in this trivial matter of the Schools’ 
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Inspectors’ Bill. Take warning by the perfect ease with which | considered that the conduct of the Government can be called 
my engine cracked the very hard nut of religious scruple, and | in question, but then it can be questioned very seriously. The 
do not force me to use it for the purpose of breaking the | Crown land, in the first place, must be held to be the property 
power of the Church in Germany. I am not really afraid of | of the nation, which holds it on condition of certain equival- 
you, or I should not make so much of what you are doing, | ents, resettled on every vacancy of the Throne, that is, by | 
but I do find your proceedings inconvenient, andI do wish for | what is virtually a copyhold tenure, or rather as a freehold : 
peace. I don’t want to have a new French war brought on | subject to fines on transfer, and has a right to deal with it as 
by the Church, if I can help it: I would rather fight the|it pleases. This is apparent, first, from the action of the 
republican and national French policy alone. I don’t want | department in conveying the’ property to the Metropolitan 




















the disloyalty of Alsace and Lorraine kept up by orders from 
Rome. I want to return to the old state of peace with the 
Church as soon as may be. But Isee that to bring over Rome 
to my side, I must make a display of my power. I have done 
it for the purposes of a Bill which need not make the 
slightest practical difference in our relations, if only you 
will take warning and adopt a policy of conciliation. I have 
only taken fresh power to control your action in Poland, if I 
need such power, in some very insignificant matters. But I 
have shown you what I can do, and I will doit to better purpose 
next time, if I find you incorrigible. Alter your tone, and 
we are as good friends as ever.’ 

That seems to us to be the real drift of Prince Bis- 
marck’s many and able speeches on this rather minute 
measure. He has made a public demonstration of his 
strength to impress the politicians of the Vatican, and has 
had a most triumphant success. He hopes that the experi- 
ment may prove a salutary warning, and enable him to resume 
cordial relations with a Church which formerly acted in concert 
with the political theories of his master and himself,—and 


Board ; secondly, from the statement that the land may be 
surrendered for any “national” object; and thirdly, from the 
admission which runs through the entire correspondence, that 
a final decision is entirely within the moral competence of 
| Parliament, which has never set a precedent of confiscation. 
_ The only serious question at issue, therefore, is the advis- 
ability of granting this land to the Board of Works, to be 
maintained as a garden for the Londoners, who, out of their 
| own money, reclaimed it from the mud, and that question has 
been settled over and over again. It is of national importance 
that London should be beautiful and healthy, and full of open 
spaces to which the whole nation, when forced or inclined to 
visit the capital, can at its discretion resort to get a mouthful 
of fresh air, and this not on any un-English argument, 
such as the value of the capital beyond all other cities— 
an argument which we hold to be irrefragable, and which 
will be universally accepted whenever London is properly 
represented, but which now irritates Mr. Lowe—but on 
|the strictly English one that it has been voted by 
| Parliament annually for generations past. There is no 





| 


which could now do him better service than ever, if he could | other justification whatever for keeping up the Parks at 
only rely on her to restrain the national enthusiasm of | national expense when they would sell by auction for millions, 
France and Poland, instead of lashing that enthusiasm into | or for expending millions on beautifying public buildings such 
ungovernable fury. as the public offices, when brick sheds would serve all the 
| purposes of utility. If it is worth while to keep up Hyde 
| Park out of the general revenue, it is worth while to secure 
THE TREASURY AND THE STRAND EMBANKMENT. | any other open space which can be obtained for nothing, and 
i. Government is very likely to be beaten on the ques- | a demand to be paid for doing that in the Savoy which it is 
tion of the Strand Embankment, and it will deserve | wise and national and according to precedent to do in Mary- 
its defeat. It is entirely within its right, and uses its | lebone, is nothing but a bit of official economy scarcely to be 
advantage more provokingly than if it were in the wrong. | distinguished from official stinginess. Indeed, the moral claim 
Nobody is so vexatious as a precisian, except a precisian who | of London to the Embankment is very muchwstronger it 
ought to be a man of the world, and that is at this moment | claim to Hyde Park, for it made the formetiout of its. ow 
and in this matter the position of the Treasury. Of course | money, while the latter was improved out of the: 
it is legally in the right. Mr. Charles Gore, its mouthpiece on | nation, that is, the money granted tg the Oroy 
such subjects, the permanent Commissioner of Woods and | ation of its perpetual usufruct. London 
Forests, the actual “Crown” whenever State property is | Treasury for the right of walking in Hyde. 
under discussion, the only official in England who succeeds in | to pay for the right of walking on the wall rt 
keeping a “Reserve,” Prussian fashion, in the departmental | at such a cost out of the mud. To say that in demandi 
Treasury, can always make a case if he chooses, and in this| the land for nothing the metropolis is robbing the nation 
instance the facts of themselves, when interpreted as a sharp |is nonsense. It is not robbing it, but benefitting it 
attorney would interpret them on behalf of an avaricious|by keeping its capital healthy and attractive at its 
money-lender, make a primd facie case for him. It is quite | own ratepayers’ expense. Nobody is asking that the 
true that when it was decided to build the Embankment the garden should be kept up out of the Estimates, nobody is 
Woods and Forests gave up ten acres of mud covered by water | asking the nation to give anything but liberty to improve a 
at high tide, and worth, on Mr. Gore’s calculation, perhaps | stinking marsh, and nobody is going to charge the nation for 
£10,000, to the Metropolitan Board of Works, on condition that | what will be more its own property when the trusteeship is 
that body should reclaim the whole, and give the surplus, thus | vested in the Metropolitan Board than it is now, when it 
made exceedingly valuable, back to the department. Itis quite | resides with the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. The 
true that the Metropolitan Board, in its shortsightedness and | department cannot make money out of the surplus land except 
over-confidence in official fair-play, instead of asking Parlia- | by selling it for building, a step contrary to the public policy, 
ment for an Act vesting the mud or “foreshore” in itself, | which dictates that an improvement beneficial to the port of 
consented to this bargain, reclaimed the mud out of Londo | the whole nation shall be made as perfect as possible ; and if 
rates, and handed over the surplus according to agreement. | it does not build, London is asking nothing except that a space 
It is quite true, therefore, that the Commissioners of Woods | which one department would keep open, unproductive, and 
and Forests are legally in possession of the two and a half ugly, shall be transferred to another department, to be kept 
acres which London desires to have for a public garden, and | open, unproductive, and beautiful. To ask money for such a 
that Mr. Charles Gore can sell them if he likes as sites for gin- | transfer, and especially to ask, as the Government does in 
palaces, or for a Great Exhibition, or for a house, if any other | its Bill, what we may call the rack value, a sum of £40,000, 
Duke of Buccleugh, or man of rank sufficient to be consider- | or such other sum as arbitrators may appoint, is mean to an 
ately treated by the Department, would like to have | extreme degree. 
one. And it is also true that Mr. Gore, though quite | We have argued the matter all through on the theory 
at liberty to spoil the Embankment by selling the | advanced by the Government, that the right of the Crown to 
land for purposes inconsistent with the improvement. the land is unquestionable, and that the Government in pro- 
or to job it away by grants to Crown lessees—that kind | posing to exact an enormous price is only enforcing the rights 
of grant not being a permanent alienation,—is not at liberty | of an ordinary proprietor. But it should be remembered that 
to sell it outright or lease it in perpetuity without an adequate | a Select Committee has already, in 1871, looked into this 
equivalent. The title of the Crown, that is of the nation, is | matter, and has reported that £170 a year, or say £5,000, is 























therefore clear, and the Treasury when it insists on a statute 
authorizing it to sell its land is entirely within its legal right, 
and cannot be overridden by anybody except Parliament, with- 
out a disregard of law even graver than the appointment of 
Sir R. Collier to the Judicial Committee of Privy Council. 





It is only when the terms of the necessary Act come to be | rights to take away from the Metropolitan public the right to 


as much as the metropolis ought to pay, and that there is a 
very serious moral question behind the whole argument. Had 
London, when it made the contract of 1862, upon which the 
Woods and Forests rely, the smallest idea that it was dealing 
with a hostile power, that the Crown would use its reserved 
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the land created out of their taxes, that the clause, in fact, | Treaty of Washington agreed upon now,—without the consent 
was anything but a formality intended effectually to prevent of the Senate,—and limiting the amount of damages which it is 
building on any open space the Metropolis might gain? We possible to claim under the Treaty, would make it altogether 
venture to say it had no idea of the kind, that it expected a different Treaty, which the Senate would be very likely to 
under one title or another to have all the land it reclaimed, repudiate. Indeed, the mere invasion of privilege implied in 
and that if it had had the smallest apprehension of any such such an attempt to alter the scope of a Treaty to which the 
demand, it would have insisted either on expunging the clause, Senate had already agreed, would almost secure a defeat for 
or on buying the whole of the marsh at its then value to the any government which made the attempt. The only fair 
Crown, or say, on Mr. Gore’s statement of the rental,| way of really modifying now the operation of a Treaty to 
£10,000. London is bound, of course, by the acts of its, which the American Senate agreed, as we are told, under one 
representative ; but to insist on the literal fulfilment of a bar- | impression of its meaning, while our own Government agreed 
gain made by so vast a community under so different to it under another and quite different impression as to its 
an impression, to insist on it when the nation, the other | meaning, is to alter the Treaty itself, and ask formal leave of 
party to the contract, is, as is well known, so ready | the Senate as well as of both the contracting Powers for such 
to give way that it will probably, through Parliament, | alteration. But this means the total abandonment of the 
order concession, and to insist on it in the teeth of the present Treaty, at least so far as regards those provisions in it 
national policy of improving and beautifying the capital which deal with the Alabama claims. There is no reason 
seems to us, we confess, almost more than purism, to resemble why the remainder of the provisions, those affecting the 
very closely the rectitude of the vicar who, “in the interests Fisheries’ question and the San Juan Boundary question, as to 
of his successor,” insists on compensation for dilapidations, | which there has been no mutual misunderstanding, should not 
and then leaves his parsonage exactly as he found it,—to be go on,—unless, indeed, either party is prepared to maintain that 
one of those strictly legal proceedings from which people | they made sacrifices in these portions of the Treaty expressly in 
usually shrink. The Government have, however, in one consideration of the concessions made to them in that portion of 
respect, acted with commendable fairness. They say they | it which is now to be cancelled. Nor do we see any other possible 
are acting for the nation; they have reduced their proposition | way out of the difficulty, unless indeed, what is hardly possible, 
to the form of a Bill; they have submitted it to the repre-| the United States should obtain, independently, from the 
sentatives of the nation; and it is left to the nation to display Arbitrators an opinion that the British interpretation of the 
the spirit of liberality and justice which the Woods and_| Treaty, as barring all consequential damages, is the true one, 
Forests decline to impute to it, by passing the Bill, and --in which case of course there would be nothing left to 
reducing the compensation to be extorted from London to| dispute about. It is perfectly clear that we cannot honour- 
one shilling. ably submit to the Arbitrators a question on which we are not 
prepared to abide by an adverse decision; and on the question 
THE AMERICAN ANSWER. | a8 to the proper interpretation of the Treaty we are not prepared 
have not yet seen the American answer to Lord | to abide by an adverse decision. As Lord Granville explained 
Granville’s “friendly communication ” of February 3, | last year to the House of Lords, the one concession made to 
but the tenor of it is pretty well known to many people in this | us which, as we understand it, was the equivalent for the 
country, and we fear that though it too is a “friendly com-| many great concessions made by us, was the barring of the 
munication,” the best that can be hoped from it is that it consequential damages, a concession which, as it now seems, 
augurs fairly well for the conclusion of a new and more satis-| was never made at all. Clearly a reconsideration and recast 
factory arrangement, after the present Treaty, at least so far | Of the contract by all the parties to it is the first condition of 
regards the Alabama claims, shall have been declared defunct. |a hearty agreement. 
It seems to be understood that Mr. Fish cannot and will not; © Whethersuch a reconsideration might not be managed with- 
consent to withdraw the claim for indirect or consequential | Out anything like a formal rupture, by the friendly reconven- 
- damages, but that he has intimated pretty plainly that the Ameri-| tion of the Commission at Washington to discuss the different 
can Government has never looked for any considerable award | interpretations put upon the Treaty and to modify it,—with 
under the head of “indirect damages,” and it is even said, we do the full assent of the Senate,—is quite another matter. We 
notknow With how much truth, that it would agree to declare | for our parts see no objection, nor do we agree with the Times 
that the marimum demand, including both direct and indirect | that the “ unfortunate ’’ Commissioners who made the existing 
‘claims should be fixed at 20,000,000 dols. (say £4,000,000ster- | Treaty should be held incompetent for the work. Mr. Glad- 
ling). But the conciliatory disposition thus shown cannot, we | stone and Lord Granville have both expressly and very reason- 
fear, save the Treaty. We have known all along perfectly well | ably, as well as honourably, said that the whole responsibility 
-that what the American Government, and probably what the | of the wording and meaning of the Treaty rests with the 
American people, care for, is not the money payment, but the Government, and for our own parts, we do not doubt that the 
triumph of principle. It is impossible for us to admit that a one central blunder,—the willingness to accept a wording which, 
| while to our diplomatists and our statesmen it seemed ex- 


‘neutral nation may be held responsible, not only for its negli- | 
gence (if any) in allowing cruisers intended to recruit the | pressly to exclude consequential damages, did not appear so to 


navy of either belligerent to escape, but for the fanciful influ- | exclude them to the minds of most American senators,—was the 
ence on the duration of the war which may be attributed blunder of the Government. The Cabinet must have consi- 
to such events. Iujurious consequences of this kind, dered for itself, and considered gravely, whether it was right to 
estimated in one case as costing (say) £2,000,000 at most, | insist on an article in the Treaty explicitly renouncing indirect 
may be estimated in another case as costing £20,000,000, | damages. And whether the Commissionef§ were favourable to 
and in a third case as costing £200,000,000. Indeed, the such an article or not, whether or not they agreed with the Oabi- 
American Case expressly suggests the higher figures as not net that a certain vagueness in the wording would smooth the 
inadmissible, though the American Government may explain | way, and help the American Government to give up quietly 
that in the present instance as a mere one-sided advocate’s | what it did not choose to give up ostentatiously,—the respon- 
plea. It is simply out of the question that we should ourselves | sibility of deciding on this very grave matter lies wholly upon 
introduce into international law a principle which may be | the Cabinet. It was just a point on which it was impossible 
worked so disastrously to the interest of neutral nations. As | for agents, however distinguished, to decide, and on which the 
was pointed out only the other day by a Belgian writer, such | decision of the principals should have been, and no doubt 
a principle, if admitted at all, might involve absolute ruin to a| was taken. We hold ourselves that there was something 
small country. Belgium might be saddled by France or Ger- | slightly unworthy in trying to keep any concession, really 
many with “consequential damages” for the escape of a| made, out of the Senate's sight ; unless, indeed, the 
cruiser which it would be simply impossible for that country | Senators themselves had suggested that course as one which 
ever to pay, and that impossibility might easily be made the | the whole American nation would prefer; and this of course 
excuse for foreclosing a hypothetical mortgage on the soil of | they did not do. But the unhappy attempt to smuggle the 
Belgium,—in other words, for annexation. A new precedent of supposed concession through the Senate, whether sanctioned 
international practice likely to introduce such confusion into the | by our diplomatists or not, must certainly have been authorized 
relations between the weaker and mightier powers of the world | by the Government, and therefore we see no possible advantage 
it would be a positive crime for England to sanction, and | ina change of agents, though a shrewd, practical lawyer added 
this objection weighs against submitting the “consequential | to the Commission would certainly strengthen it. But whether 
damages” in any form, and not merely against the possible | the next stage of the negotiations is to be reached through a 
extravagance of a particular demand. reconstitution of the Commission or in any other way, one 


Besides, as the Times yery properly puts it, a rider to the| thing now appears all but certain, that the Treaty as it is 
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cannot stand, and that the part of it relating to the Alabama | the Assembly, if it represented France and were in accord 
Claims must be formally and openly reconsidered and re- | with the Executive, would be by no means a contemptible 
modelled. That this may be done without any explosion of body, but one which might be improved, by stricter standing 
ill-will between the two nations, the wise self-control both of orders, and new etiquettes, into a competent governing power. 
Lord Granville and Mr. Fish seems to hold out justifiable! That it may fall through a military pronunciamiento, or an 
hopes. insurrection of Paris, or a final quarrel with M. Thiers, is 
possible, for it does not represent France, and is, therefore, at 

once weak and vacillating ; but the last contingency is far the 
THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY. | most probable of the three, and would not involve, as the English 

HE National Assembly is given to “rows.” Consequently | Correspondents seem to think, either restoration of the Empire 
personal government will, within a month or so, be re- | OF & proclamation of the Comte de Paris. There is no proof 
established in France. That seems to be the general conclu- | beyond a quantity of sensational gossip that the soldiery will 
sion of the British public as to the state of affairs across the strike a coup d'état for the dynasty which capitulated ; no 
Channel, and it is worth while to inquire for a moment if it | evidence that Paris is in heart for another émeute, which, if it 
rests upon any ground more solid than the extreme English | occurred, could not be successful ; and a great deal of reason 
dislike for exhibitions of temper by politicians. Our people | to believe that M. Thiers is gradually coming round to the con- 
are not exceptionally grave, still less exceptionally good-tem- | Viction that the Republic must be definitively established if order 
pered, but they invariably demand gravity and serenity as is to be finally restored. He, like M. Oasimir Périer, who, of 
conditions of their full political confidence. They admire an | all men in France, is no revolutionist, is convinced that the 
impassive man, even when his bearing is only the result of | silly dislike of Paris entertained by the majority is fatal toa 
woodenness. Aisthetically they are, of course, entirely in the | pacific settlement ; he, more than any man in France, sees how 
right, and perhaps morally, self-restraint being after all the | necessary it is to conciliate the cities as well as the peasants, and 
foundation of the practical virtues ; but it is none the less true | how impossible it is to make both acquiesce in any Govern- 
that popular assemblies with very little self-restraint have | ment not Republican in form; and he, of all men in France, 
continued to exist in full power for very long periods of time. | has been least attracted towards the Orleanists by contact 
In the American House of Representatives ‘‘scenes”’ are of | with their Princes. He is most unlikely to give up his power 
frequent occurrence, and previous to the Civil War were much | without a struggle, if only from a conscientious belief that he 
more violent than any that have occurred in France, where | is essential to France, and if driven to extremities he has 
members, though addicted to noise and gesticulation, have | many resources behind his hand. Aided as he would be by 
never, that we can remember, resorted to physical violence, or | the Left, he could evoke from the constituencies a pressure 
used canes, or sanctioned duels for words spoken in debate. | which would compel the Assembly to dissolve in favour of a 
The riots in the Oortes are tremendous, but the Cortes con- | Constituent Body, sure, if elected soon, to be Republican ; or, 
tinue under all forms of government in Spain; nor do we| if driven past all patience, he could, as he has once or twice 
believe that the Australian legislatures will perish because | hinted, appeal directly to the masses of the people with a 
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their members sometimes forget decorum. 
remember that in England and Germany there is no 
party suspected either of reaction or of anti-social de- 
signs, and allow something, however little, for the vivacity 
of the national temperament and its wonderful sensitiveness 
to epigram. English Members of Parliament are panoplied in 
a healthy stupidity which forbids them to wince under a 
happy saying like that which on Saturday described M. Thiers 
as “our provisional King, who has in old age discovered how 
to govern without reigning,” as if they had received a blow. 
Our majority would have shouted with glee in cordial appre- 
ciation of the trenchant truth of the sally, and then have gone 
on supporting M. Thiers; but a French majority feel as if by 
abstaining from protest they admitted the justice of the taunt, 
as if they must do something to prevent the epigram from 
making them publicly ridiculous. They obey the instinct, 
possibly a silly one, but imbedded in the national character, 
which prompts a Frenchman to the duel, and a party rages 
collectively under a charge of servility as any individual in it 
would do if he were called a serf. The wrath of the majority 
does not strike its own constituents as unnatural, and we do 
not know that such explosions do any very serious harm. 
‘The most passionate and most divided Assembly that ever sat 
in France was also the most powerful, and this Assembly has 
-done some strong things. Whenever compromise is necessary 
compromise is effected, sometimes with too much ease, and 
the Assembly has not in great things been wanting in collective 
and practical sense. It made peace despite its own rage at the 
misfortunes of the country. It accepted the Pact of Bordeaux, 
thoroughly English agreement, which suppressed all poli- 
tical susceptibilities alike. It resisted departure from Free 
Trade. It is moderating without rejecting the law of public 
safety proposed by M. Lefranc, Minister of the Interior. It 
has twice apologized to a necessary President, when his pride 
or his policy induced him to resign. If strangers were kept 
out of the galleries, and reporters warned to perform their 
duty with a little more attention to the laws of political per- 
spective—laws reverenced in English reporting almost too 
deeply till reports grow dull—we do not know that the 
Assembly would occupy a low place among the dignified 
Senates of the world. It acts very quickly and strongly, and 
owing to the transaction of all real work in the bureaus gets 
through business with very tolerable efficiency. Fifteen 


millions a year is a good deal to add to the revenue in one 
session. Considering that most of its members were bred up 
under a despotism, that they belong for the most part to a 
class wholly without official or Parliamentary training, that half 
of them are country gentlemen, and that they retain the 
French habit of reading essays instead of talking over affairs, 


We must | Constitution in his hand. There is nothing whatever in M. 


| Thiers’ career to prove that he would not resort to a plébiscite 
|if he deemed one necessary to order, and no man in France 
can strike a coup d’état so easily as the chief who has the 
springs of administration in his hand. Suppose the 
electors summoned “in their comices” to accept a Re- 
publican constitution, what would the majority do by way 
of protest? Or thirdly, and this is the most probable 
course of all, M. Thiers may make known his resolve 
if baffled to appeal to the people, receive. the .melac 
ant adhesion of a majority fully aware that it haw ame 
hold upon the country, and carry on the provision: l g ver 
ment until the indemnity is paid and the Jegh-Gerummaiae 
quitted France. The specialty of that majority all 4 

has been what the Americans call “ weak spine,” and it 








their “point of honour,”’—their political consistency. So 
long as he rules without proclaiming the Republic definitive 
they can declare his Government provisional, and profess them- 
selves Legitimists, Orleanists, or Monarchists, as discretion, 
temperament, or personal tradition may incline. The corre- 
spondents attach too much importance to a class of rumours 
which always float through Paris in troubled times, and forget 
| toocompletely French history. The French Army has repeatedly 
| refused to defend a régime condemned by the nation, and has 
| once raised a great General to power, but there is no instance 
of its uniting in favour of a civil Pretender. When Louis 
Napoleon struck his stroke he was head of the Executive, and 
according to the ideas of French soldiers, legally entitled to 
have his orders obeyed. 

It is said in many quarters that if M. Thiers were compelled 
to appeal to the country, he would propose a Constitution in 
which Executive and Legislative power would be divided 
between a President and an Assembly, who would be simul- 
taneously elected for short terms, probably not exceeding two 
years, and would invest some kind of power to arbitrate be- 
tween them in a third body, or Senate. That arrangement 
might work, as it would secure a certain fixity, yet leave 
careers open to ambitions, and it might result in a very strange 
but not unsatisfactory arrangement, the constant re-election of 
a tolerably successful man. The dangers that would accompany 
it are, however, plain. The President would be under a per- 
petual temptation to exempt himself from the annoying neces- 
sity of re-election, and to engage in enterprises which would 
make change dangerous, while the country at each fresh elec- 
tion would be torn as by civil war. These dangers are, how- 
ever, inherent in almost any form of Republican Government, 
and with a constituency numbering five millions of pro- 
prietors may possibly be surmounted. At all events, we 
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not be forgotten that M. Thiers’ régime does not interferé with 
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believe that M. Thiers will try the experiment rather than, | called, 6s. 8d.,”—and so on. Thus, when the old woman is 
as he believes, hand over the country to civil war, and | asked whether she has anything to say, and replies, “ No,” the 
that he will be supported by the two most active, | clerk is credited one shilling for her “ Statement,” though, if 
if not the most powerful classes in the country, the superior | she had stayed away and let judgment go by default, she 
officers, and the men who could summon the great cities to | would, absurdly enough, have saved this shilling in the costs, 
arms. We do not believe the Monarchists will risk a collision | by disregarding the summons. But in the main these 
so dangerous to themselves, and therefore think that in spite of | fees, like the items in our lawyers’ bills, represent in 
the “rows” in the Assembly, in spite of the attacks on the | their totals a reasonable remuneration for the work done. 
President, and in spite of the gathering fury of the Monarchical | At the same time, though the total remuneration may be no 
party, the Republic will endure for a longer period than its | more than fairly represents the work, it is but a common- 
adversaries hope. place of administration to say that a public officcr had better 
be paid by salary than by fees; and there are special reasons 
' , why the case of the Justices’ Clerk should be no exception to 
JUSTICES’ CLERKS’ FEES AND SALARIES. the rule. As Lord Campbell goes on to say, after the words 
MONG the lesser Bills now before Parliament is one for the | just quoted :—“It is of the utmost importance that the 
Payment of Justices’ Clerks by Salary instead of Fees, | clerk should have no improper motive or bias on his mind,” 
which is, in its own way, not without importance. In the | and as it rests with him, as to most petty offences, to decide 
good old times, when the constables took the Needy Knife- | whether the information shall be taken on which the subse- 
grinder before Justice Oldmixon, and Justice Oldmixon put | quent proceedings before the magistrates depend, it is obviously 
him in the parish stocks for a vagrant, his Worship doubtless | desirable that he should neither have, nor be suspected of 
held his court in his own justice-room, somewhere among | having, any self-interested motive for creating work and fees 
the servants’ offices, with his butler officiating as clerk. And) for himself as each case comes before him. Nor does it 
it is said that some such primitive mode of administering | conduce to the dignity of his office, either in his own eyes 
Justices* justice still lingers in remote country places.|orin those of the public, that instead of being paid by a 
But if Slender and Shallow may still be seen occasionally | regular salary proportioned to his services he should be left to 
on the judgment-seat, both in the boroughs and the | collect his fees for himself in driblets, and often from very 
counties, exciting the scorn of the lawyers who appear! poor people, from whom they can only be wrung by the 
before them, and the wrath of the Press which reports | powers of distraint or imprisonment which the law requires 
their strange decisions, yet for the most part we may hope and | the justice to exert for the purpose. And there is also the 
believe that there has been a great improvement in the local | farther evil that in certain cases—very petty, but for this 
administration of justice, as there has certainly been a great | reason very hard—these costs, which go to swell the total 
extension of its sphere and powers. While the County Courts | penalty imposed, are out of all proportion to the offence. Thus 
have relieved the Judges of Circuit of the greater number of |in such a donkey-straying case as we have referred to, in- 
the civil suits which formerly awaited their decision, there which the breach of the law has been most trivial, and 
has been a corresponding transfer, by such laws as the|committed by some poor old creature who keeps her- 
Criminal Justice Act and the Juvenile Offenders’ Act, of the | self off the parish by the help of her donkey, and with 
great bulk of minor criminal offences, from the jurisdiction of | hardly more resources than those of the donkey itself, 
the Judges of Assizes and of the Courts of Quarter Sessions|a total fine of sixpence would have fully vindicated the 
to that of the Justices in Petty Sessions,—a transfer so great | law. Yet the justice must either enforce the payment of 
that in counties in which the work has not been overtaken by | the five or six shillings costs in addition, or he must ask the 
an increased population, the ordinary duration of the Assizes | clerk to forego his legal claim from charity. To the liberality 
8 beer from a to four or five days— and kindness of the Justices’ Clerks on such occasions we 
while of the and county police, and the | bear ready witness ; but the magistrate is in the painful pre- 
@tations and court houses have given this|dicament that he must either inflict a really unjust and 
: a ol new and improved con- | oppressive though legal sentence, or he must be charitable 
at the same time, and for the out of another man’s pocket; for it would not be seemly for 
has become a more important | him to pay the money himself, and thus pass a public censure: 
personage. He is the accredited legal adviser and agent of | upon the law he is administering. Or again, the offender 
the magistrates, who, whatever their intelligence and general| may be sent to prison instead of being fined; or the 
information on the subjects brought before them, can complaint may be dismissed on some technical ground 
never, or with very rare exceptions, be above the not implying that it was not well founded; and in 
need of sound legal assistance in administering a large body of these cases the applicant for justice and the protection 
laws, to which additions are made every year, and of which | of the law must himself pay all the costs of the application 
the legal meaning is often only to be found in the re-|and hearing. A drunken husband may be sent to gaol for 
corded decisions of the Higher Courts. ‘The Legislature,” | beating his wife, but she must pay the clerk’s fees herself, 
said Lord Campbell, “has wisely shown great anxiety that | although her brutal husband has already drunk her and her 
good advice should be given to the Justices of the Peace, and | children into starvation. 
it is by means of the advice given by their Clerks that the | The gain to the effective administration of justice if the 
administration of justice by an unpaid magistracy has been | Clerk were paid by salary, and if the magistrate could remit 
found beneficial to the country ; and it is by relying upon the | fees on account of poverty or other reasonable cause, was ree 
advice of honourable men that they have done credit to the cognized in an Act passed in 1851, which gives power to the 
country.” The Justices’ Clerk, to be efficient in his office, | justices of any borough or county to make regulations, 
must be an attorney of good standing, both as to knowledge | with the sanction of the Home Secretary, by which the 
and character ; and it is of the utmost importance to the due | clerks’ fees shall be collected for the use of the borough or 
administration of justice that the remuneration should be | county in question, and the clerk be paid by a salary from the 
adequate to induce men of such standing to take the office, | borough or county rate; and the Act further provides that 
and to enable those with whom the appointment rests to| where a clerk is so paid by salary, the magistrate may remit 
refuse the services of inferior men. With certain exceptions, | any fee otherwise payable to such clerk, for poverty or other 
of which we are about to speak, Justices’ Clerks are paid by | reasonable cause. These provisions of the Act are permissive, 
fees, fixed by the Local Authorities, with the approval of the| not compulsory. Out of one hundred and seventy-nine 
Home Secretary. These fees are payable, either for the trans- | boroughs in England and Wales, it appears from a recent 
action of Poor-law, Highway, Licensing, or other civil business, | Parliamentary return that twenty-eight have adopted the 
or for the administration of criminal justice. The smallest | payment of Justices’ Clerks by salary instead of fees, 
offence, say of an old woman allowing her donkey to stray, in- | either under this or their own local Act. And as these 
volves the payment of the several fees, probably of a shilling | twenty-eight boroughs include almost all the largest cities 
each, for the Information, Summons, Oath of witness, State-| and towns, the system may be said to be substantially 
ment of accused, and Conviction; and these are levied for the | accepted in the boroughs, notwithstanding the apparent con- 
benefit of the Clerk, either from the applicant for justice, or trast in the numbers. For one Birmingham, collecting 
in the form of costs, in addition to the penalty prescribed by | £7,064 in fees, and paying its clerk a salary of £2,100, or a 
law for the offence. The several items have often as little | Liverpool, collecting £6,454, and paying £3,117, may be set 
relevance to the actual work done as the items in our solici- | against a good many Bodmins or Liskeards leaving their clerks 
tors’ bills, when we read,—‘ To calling upon you, but you | to remunerate themselves out of the £34 15s. 6d. or £36 6s. 
were not at home, 13s. 4d.; to writing you to say that I had| which they severally received in the last year of the re- 
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turn. Of the counties, eight pay their justices’ clerks by|n0 desire to say much about a case of the true history of 
salary instead of fees; they are Flint, Leicester, Warwick, | which the public can know nothing, except that, true or false, 
Surrey, Glamorgan, Northumberland, and Northampton. | the accusation was, in all its circumstances, an atrocity such ag 
The adoption of the provisions of the Act is or oo ba kindly = hunger to a sage gee = : strong 
been under consideration in many other counties, but their| presumption always exists in favour of anyone who fights a 
movement is slow, not only from the wonted conservatism of | charge of the kind; that the evidence for the prosecutrix seemed 
“7 ony ee but rm the oe of tt ang |e first oe — the vo charge, her mang with 
additional burden on the rates which very properly weighs! Marie Gelas, though of course there was something behind 
all the more with county magistrates at Quarter Sessions! and that it revealed from first to last a state of the law, 
because they can add as they please to those rates, without any | and, we must add, of society, under which no woman is ever safe. 
power of resistance on the part of those who pay them. But | It is nonsense to say that if the unhappy woman so recklessly 
time and reason and growing experience are on the side of the | tortured had proved her case the accusation would have done her 
reformers; while it is found that wherever the change has no injury. It would have done her the gravest injury. Her 
been adopted, or even proposed, the clerks are generally | own immediate friends and relatives would have adhered to 
in favour of it. It is found also in fact, as it is obvious her, but the general public, seeing the circumstantiality of the 
in reason, that there will be no new burden imposed | accusation and its dirtiness, would have remembered throughout 
on the ratepayers if the fees are properly collected. | por life that there was “a story” against her, would have been 
Though the remission of fees in the cases we have referred to} worried by the necessity of explaining that story, and would have 
would be the greatest possible relief to the persons concerned, | preferred less embarrassing acquaintances. No position, or cha- 
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its greatness is in relation to their poverty, not to the actua 
amount remitted. And apart from such remission, the fees will 
be the same, whether collected for the clerk’s own behoof or for 
that of the borough or county, if proper diligence is shown 


'racter, or unmistakable history would have protected her 
|against that social isolation, that liability to insult, that sense 


|of subjection to suspicion which is the heaviest of the 
| penalties we inflict on extra-legal offences, so heavy as often 


in the collection. The clerk will not have his former interest - injusti Society is t b at 
in every detail of payment; but he can be required to keep o> SAR) CERS EigEees REY SWS einen See te 
proper accounts, and a periodical revision of his salary, hurried a tribunal to study evidence, or weigh distinctions, or pass 
will be a security for his taking care that these decisions, except by a drumhead court-martial. No woman un- 
accounts show the work done and the payments made| protected by the kind of Court of Honour which a few highly-placed 
with accuracy. And the reasonable expectation that | families succeed in organizing can pass unscathed, or ever does 
such will be the case is confirmed by the facts where the fees P88 unscathed, through such an ordeal, Whether it would be 
have been commuted for salaries. In the boroughs there has | Possible to formulate such a Court, as part of our institutions, to 
been in almost every case a gain, sometimes a very consider- ¢mpanel a jury of men so trusted that their verdict taken on 
able gain, to the ratepayers by the change ; and in the counties secret evidence would be accepted by the world as final, to supple- 
there has been, according to the Return just laid before Par- | ment the verdict of the law by a verdict of Society, we do not know 
liament, again in Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, and Surrey, |—Wwe fear not—but nothing short of that will ever, in a land 
and a loss so small as to be quite inappreciable to the ratepayer | where the duel is abolished, make women, particularly well-placed 
in the other four counties mentioned in the Return. In| women, safe againet this abominable mode of torture. 

Northamptonshire a farther security is taken for the! We cannot get such a Court, but we can modify the law, and 
due collection of all fees in the interest of the county | the law is evidently in a very bad condition. In the first place, a 
and its ratepayers, by the adoption of a system of statutory declaration to the injury of another ought to involve all 
payment by stamps, analogous to that which has been the responsibilities of perjury, which it does not now do, and all the 
in operation for some years in Ireland. Under the responsibilities of libel on the journalist who, except as part of the 
auspices of Mr. Hunt, the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, an proceedings in a suit, admits it to his columns. Indeed, though 
Act, “ The Local Stamp Act, 1869,” was passed for this pur- | we defer on this point to judicial opinion, there would to 





pose, the provisions of which may be adopted by any borough or 
county which already pays its Justices’ Clerks by salary under | 
the Act of 1851; and though it has not yet been adopted | 
except in Northamptonshire, we cannot doubt but that this is 
because it is not yet known and understood more widely. 

The payment of Justices’ Clerks by salary instead of fees 
being thus desirable, and sufficient experience having been ob- 
tained as to the best mode of effecting the change, it is time that 
the Legislature should now require, and not as heretofore merely 
permit, its introduction throughout the country. And this object 
the Bill of Sir David Salomons will effect, if it becomes law, 
with the amendments proposed to be introduced. We 
are able to say that those amendments will remove the prin- 
cipal defects in the Bill as originally brought in; and discus- 
sion—perhaps in Select Committee—will no doubt complete 
what still remains to be done. | 





EEE | 


_be no earthly reason why such declarations should be permit 
atall, except as part of evidence in asuit, when the witness can be 
ross-examined. ‘There is no perceptible public good which can 
be accomplished by the system, and a great deal of very perceptible 
public evil. Under it, for anything we can see, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury might be sworn, by a man who had never seen him, 
to be guilty of stealing his Church plate. Then the law of libel 
is of itself bad, too lenient, and too deficient in necessury dis- 
tinctions. It is necessary to speak out upon this subject very 
plainly. Our ordinary law of libel has been weakened and in- 
jured by the growth of a new and great power which has reason, 
just reason, to dread its operation. The public is not in the least 


| aware of the way in which the written law of libel, and more espe- 


cially the civil law, presses upon journalists, of the absurd 
rigidity of some of its provisions, of the impossibility of avoid- 
ing offence, of the absolute reliance we are compelled to 
place upon the common-sense of juries, the fair feeling 


THE TWISS LIBEL CASE. | of politicians, the reluctance of the legal profession to press arti- 


ERY few Englishmen, we imagine, heard of the termination 

of the Twiss Libel Case without a sensation of personal pain. | 
Witha vindictiveness quite unusual in ourrace, they wanted Chaffers 
punished. That a man should, out of malice, or greed, or revenge, or 
any other motive, publicly proclaim that a lady who, for ten years at 
all events, had been the unspotted wife of a respected member of 
society, had once been a courtesan, should assert in confirmation 
that he himself had been her paramour, should torture her for five 
days with filthy questions, and should then walk out of Court 
unpunished, and but for the ‘contempt of all honest men,” with | 
which the Magistrate menaced him, in words far within 
the public feeling, apparently unscathed, is an affront to 
the instinctive justice of mankind and an opprobrium to 
its administration in this country. It produces that most demor- 
alizing of all results from legal proceedings, a desire that Judge 
Lynch would every now and then assert himself, a wish that 
Magistrates could be empowered to punish criminals taken red- 
handed without respect for judicial forms, a sense that our boasted 
institutions are, after all, worth very little for the protection of 
society against some of the wickedest forms of crime. 





We have | tion of a system already oppressive, and their influence, which 


ficial cases. We say gravely that the law, if worked as it was 
worked once, would still make journalism impossible, that we 
doubt if a number of the Times ever comes out upon some sentence 


'of which a libel suit could not be founded, that our own 


carefully expurgated columns occasionally contain material for 
a dozen suits at once. We can point to a number of the 


| Spectator on which eleven suits could be brought, though there 
‘was not only no intention to libel, but no man not specially 


familiar with the law would dream of imagining that a libel had 
been published. Moreover, these quasi-libels appear in spite of 
precautions of which the public has no conception. It has no 
idea of the extent to which the newspapers, sometimes supposed 
to be the great libellers, act as the preventive officers of libel- 
ling. A majority of people when angry have no notion what 


‘a libel means, and fire off letters to their favourite papers 


which, if published, would be found to contain as many 
libels as sentences, and would very soon render a free Press 
the public nuisance it has always in confined societies a tendency 
to become. Naturally, therefore, journalists dread any aggrava- 
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when acting together is nearly irresistible, tends to the perpetual 
weakening of a protection indispensable to society. And it will 
continue to weaken it, unless we can make some better division 
between a libel with a private object and a libel with a public 
one, and also between libels which may injure if believed, and libels 
which must injure whether believed or not. Some trace of this 
distinction does exist in our law, but it is totally inadequate 
to meet cases like that of Lady Twiss. Besides the civil remedy 
always effective against journalists, whose incomes are at stake, 
and often, though not always, against private libellers, the 
law gives a penalty of two years’ imprisonment for a 
malicious libel, and of three years’ hard labour for a libel 
with intent to extort. This latter sentence is insufficient 
in any case, and utterly inadequate where the accusation 
is of itself a kind of ruin. Men have felt this keenly, and 
the penalty for threatening to accuse anyone of committing 
any felony punishable with seven years’ transportation, or any 
infamous offence, is the highest short of death known to the law, 
namely, penal servitude for life; but this does not in any way 
protect women from accusations of unchastity, even when brought 
for purposes of extortion. It is clear that it is to the third or 
highest class that such accusations morally belong, that libels like 
that on Lady Twiss, if proved to be put forward for the 
alleged cause, deserve at least ten years’ penal servitude. We 
know the immense difficulties which environ the question, the 
danger of protecting too much till, for example, an adulterer would 
be almost beyond punishment and society had lost one of,its safe- 
guards, but still the safety of families requires that certain kinds of 
libel should be made a highly penal offence. People do not now live 
in small circles where they, and their characters, and their histories 
are accurately known, but amidst large and fluctuating communi- 
ties which accept every discreditable charge as proved, which 
cannot stop to inquire, and which throw out accused and accuser, 
guilty or innocent, as unpleasant people, as they would throw 
them out for habitually eating with their knives. In the 
publicity of our modern life and the new gentleness of manners 
libel has become an instrument of torture, and a libeller may be 
both worse and more dangerous than an ordinary murderer. It is 
perfectly possible, we do not assert it, but it is quite possible, that 
a woman like Lady Twiss, habitually so sheltered from the world, 
might have fled to avoid the insanity she felt would come upon her if 
the torture were continued, and that our law should give her no 
redress isan oppression calling for removal. We cannot stop libel 
any more than we can murder, but we can make it nearly equally 


dangerous, and we see no reason whatever why, when it is prac- 


tised for extortion, or coercion, or the gratification of revenge, it 
should not be so made. Motive is everything in a trial for 
murder, and we do not see why motive should not also be ascer- 
tained in a trial for libel, particularly libels of a kind which, in 
the very fact of their being uttered, prove that their utterers 
must be scoundrels. 





THE CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN ETHICS. 
HE accomplished editor of Dr. Duncan’s ‘ Colloquia Peri- 
patetica ” (the Rev. William Knight), has recently preached 
before the University of Glasgow a thoughtful and profound 


Sermon on the essential features of the Christian Ethics, of which 


our only complaint is that he hardly deals at all with the common 
modern charge against the Christian Ethics, that Christianity 
neglects the characteristic virtues founded on what may be 
called the inner, and also the more inward of the outer, folds of self- 
respect,—honourable pride, manliness, courage and constancy in re- 
sisting oppression, public spirit, patriotism, national self-devotion ; 
—that, in short, its source in the sublime principle of the love of 
God has necessarily tended to dissolve away the tenacity of those 
valuable qualities which take their rise in the limitation 
of local spheres and the appropriate subdivision of social and 
political responsibilities. It is often said of Christianity,—and 
Mr. Knight in the opening passages of his sermon seems to admit 
the truth, if not of this, of some such criticism,—that it quite ignores 
the pagan virtue of readiness to resist oppression, and, if necessary, 
to punish tyranny ; that its conception of perfection involves a self- 
abnegation so high that it leaves no room for self-esteem, nor for 
any chivalry or gallantry on behalf of individuals or collective 
bodies of men such as municipalities or States, short of that which 
is implied in promoting directly the spiritual welfare of our fellow- 
men. Christianity, it is said, makes bad citizens, partly because it 


is too cosmopolitan, partly because it is too contemptuous of | 
worldly advantages. It will not realize sufficiently the prior | , : p. - 
claims on men of their own neighbourhood, county, or country | diabolical wrath; while many sins which really humiliate 


over other neighbourhoods, counties, or countries; further, it 
will not attach half value enough to privileges whose sole object is 
to make men more comfortable and happy, and which do not pre- 
tend to go beyond into the sphere of spiritual purification. The 
principle of unresisting self-denial, ‘‘ Whosoever shall compel thee 
to go a mile, go with him twain,” and “If any man will 
sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloke also,” is subversive of all political order and moral 
self-assertion. You cannot found even a municipality without 
being prepared to stand on your rights ; you cannot make a nation 
great, and nourish that enthusiasm of freedom and patriotic 
pride without which the laws and literatures and societies 
of the world would be all monotonous and insipid, without 
justifying a certain glow of resentment at any claim of 
disorderly ambition, and a disposition to sacrifice even life, 
| not so much for the good of those who most need the 
sacrifice as for the triumph of those to whom you are more closely 
| related and the defeat of those comparatively alien to your interests 
‘end heart. Christianity, by the very splendour of its con- 
ception of a spiritual tie by which all men are bound together, 
tended towards the obliteration of those smaller links and distinc- 
tions which are of the very essence of local progress and secular 
civilization, aud even casts a certain stigma of selfishness on 
emotions and tendencies without the careful fostering of which 
| history would have been more barren of interest than an 
| Ecclesiastical record or the chronicle of a Mission. 

| Nobody can deny that there is truth in this charge against 








Christianity,—truth of precisely an analogous kind to that which 

there is in saying that literary and intellectual culture relaxes 
the stringency of men’s dogmatic faiths by enabling them to see 
| and enter into the case of their opponents. It is matter of course 
| that a spiritual faith which ascends to the Divine Creator of all things 
as the spring of every virtue should soften the excessive cogency 

of those claims which are urged upon us by the inner circles of hu- 

manity, at the expense of the outer world beyond them. No morality 

can impress a new sphere of duty upon us without a temporary 
| and relative depreciation of those spheres of duty with which it 
| comes immediately into competition. When our Lord dwelt on 
| the fact that the man who needed help was one whose claims were 
paramount, even though he belonged to a hostile and rival people, 

he necessarily struck at the fiercely exclusive spirit of patriotism, 
| and yet what would patriotism mean without anything exclusive 
| in it, without any disposition to prefer one cause to another, and 
| that, too, solely on the ground that it is more closely bound up with 
| all your personal associations and most cherished memories ? 

And of course, when our Lord made such unmeasured demands 
on human self-denial, when he told his disciples that unless they 
left father and mother and houses and lands to follow him, unless 
they would go and sell all that they had to follow him, unless they 
would omit even the taking leave of their friends and the last 
rites to a father to follow him, they could not truly 
be his disciples, a blow was necessarily struck at the heart of 
the honourable self-esteem and personal pride and dignity 
which fill so high a position in the Pagan ethics,—for 
Christ asked what was virtually equivalent to the absorption 
of the outward individual lot, with all its duties and incidents, into 
a class of demands upon it which emptied it of its individual 
| colour and all personal significance. Mr. Knight, in his estimate 





| of the Christian ethics, says, we think with great truth, though it 
| is a truth now not often recalled, that ‘‘ the sins of hatred, malice, 
| vindictiveness, and perfidy are branded with a far deeper stigma 
| than those due to the frailty of the flesh or the impulse of sud- 
den passion.” And why is it so? Evidently because these sins 
| of ‘‘ hatred, malice, vindictiveness, and perfidy” imply not merely 
|a wandering from God, but a fixed attitude of heart hostile to 
the divine love for man, while sins which come of the frailty of 
| the flesh, or the impulse to sudden passion, ouly imply absence of 
mind from God, not hostility of heart towards him. Indeed, the 
| latter may come of mere flexibility to human influence, while the 
‘former imply a positive struggle against divine influence,—the 
'latter are due to a deficiency of religious spirit, the former to 
|an actively irreligious spirit. But here, again, the tendency of 
the Christian ethics is the same,—to break down the strong 
_and very convenient partitions between the different spheres of 
human duty; to make more of sins which imply inaccessibility 
to the secret divine influence than of sins which throw human 
| relations into confusion ;—to make many sins which before were 
‘called by such titles as justifiable party-spirit, honourable ani- 
mosity engendered of esprit de corps, ‘ disinterested’ sectarian 
zeal, turn, under the light of Christian teaching, black with 
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the sinner far more, and make him feel more utterly worth- 
less and evil in his own eyes, 


for him the definite limits of his own duty and responsi- | 
bility, and degrade him in the sight even of his friends, | 


appear, under the same light, comparatively pardonable and 
redeemable. The Christian ethics necessarily make lighter of 


those sins which do not absolutely set the heart against | 
God, even though they seem to make much more havoc of the order | 


because they obliterate | 


| resistance of any existing nation could not be of that sort, but 
must be an infinitely lower thing than mauly resistance, and cer- 
| tain to issue in an infinitely worse result for both invader and 


|invaded. ‘The reason simply is that such non-resistance could not 
proceed out of the highest spirit ; and asa policy it would be due, if 
it could be carried out at all, to some vulgar calculation of selfish 
expediency or still vulgarer cowardice, and would result in brutality 
| on one side, and craven craft and treachery on the other. The 


of human society, than of those which fortify the soul in its own Christian ethics are the highest ethics, but they rest confeasedly, 
petty egotism, vanity, and self-importance. And naturally as we believe, on the opportunity for the higher spiritual relations. 
enough, therefore, Christianity has been pronounced relatively un- | 
favourable to individual pride and self-respect and social order | 
and convenience, and relatively favourable to those subduing and | 
overpowering sins of impulse and passion which leave the heart | i 
and will prostrate, and ready to welcome heartily the free grace of |THE NONCONFORMISTS AND THE EDUCATION ACT. ' 
God. We should hold, therefore, that the statement is undoubt- | (To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ' 
edly true that Christianity does relatively undervalue the kind of | S1r,—Will you allow me to say a few words through your columns | 
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virtues on which Pagan ethics insisted most strongly,—those | on the results of the debate on Mr. Dixon's motion and your 
which assume the complete limitations of certain human spheres | excellent article of Saturday? Those results may turn out to be 
of duty, and insist on a somewhat exclusive fidelity to personal | very important in their influence on parties both in the House 
claims, family claims, party claims, patriotic claims, at the cost | and out-of-doors. ’ 
of those wider and usually fainter demands on our charity which| Mr. Forster in declaring his expectation that the nation will be ‘ 
only the spirit of the divine love can make real to us. Undoubt-| ready next year for a measure of general compulsion, by means 
edly, Charity, as St. Paul, forinstance, delineates it, is more or less | (probably) of School Boards everywhere, has done much to rally 
dangerous to that narrower, stronger, and, in a limited sense, | around him the loyalty of those whose primary object is the educa- 
manlier conception of human duty, which the highest Pagan | tion of every child in the kingdom. By repeating his own opinion, 
moralists, Aristotle, for instance, regarded as the noblest attainable. | which many had forgotten, that ultimately his Act would result in 
But we should altogether deny that Christianity is destructive | the more or less general handing over of the denominational 
of the characteristic Pagan virtues, though it relegates them to | schools to the management of the School Boards, he did much to 
their proper place, and indicates the limits beyond which they | convince those who are eager for a really national system of edu- 
ought not to bind the soul. Nothing is more remarkable in | cation that the goal they wish to reach will be reached more 
our Lord’s teaching than the emphasis with which he insists on | quickly by the gradual operation of his Act than by any royal 
a wise calculation of spiritual opportunity, and the clearness| road. By holding out the hope that in the general measure of 
with which he defines his own highest lessons as intended for | compulsion the matter of school fees may be wisely readjusted, he 
the cases where the deeper moral and spiritual relations between | has done much to disarm opposition on the ground of religious 
man and man are either in existence or, at all events, likely to | difficulties. 
be called into existence by the insight and enterprise of spiritual) If Mr. Dixon’s and Mr. Fawcett’s speeches, rather than their 
magnanimity. Such teaching as ‘‘ Give not that which is holy votes, may be taken as conclusive evidence of their intentions, they 
unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine,” and | may probably be counted upon as amongst the warmest supporters 
the express command to ‘* count the cost” before action, seem | of Mr. Forster’s measure of general compulsion next year. 
anxiously intended to limit the higher exercises of spiritual self-| Mr. Leatham will doubtless, by both speech and vote, next 
denial and self-oblivion to those relations of life in which there | year continue consistently to oppose the compulsory 6ddecation of 99) 
are at least openings for a perfect mutual understanding. | the children of any but ‘criminals and paupers;’ butuwhether 
‘Resist not evil,’ ‘If any man will sue thee at the law, and| Mr. Richard and his party will take the same course it was - 
take away thy coat, let him have thy cloke also,’ are clearly in- | impossible to gather from the debate. ; “te. 
tended only for those cases in which the readiness to suffer rather | It seems probable, on the whole, that if sueh a measuré 
than defend yourself may be seen to proceed out of a genuine love | Forster foreshadowed should be brought forward, it will t 


for the author of theinjury. If such readiness could only be inter- | ported by the united Liberal party in the House, and such Com 
preted as due to mere cowardice, or a distrust of the right of your | servative members as may follow Sir J. Pakington’s leadership; 
own case, or to anything but the highest affection, it would be worse | while Mr. Leatham may possibly find himself opposing the Liberal 
than useless, mischievous. Now we think it would be very easy | party in somewhat grotesque coalition with extreme Tories. 
to show that in the case of ordinary men there are but few per- | ‘lhe element of doubt in the House is which side Mr. Miall and 
sons towards whom these highest spiritual relations are possible. | Mr. Richard will take. 

And we know that these higher teachings of Christianity apply most | The results of the debate on parties out of the House may turn 
perfectly, at all events, to the most intimate relations of life. We | out to be equally important. 

admire the wife who can endure everything from the husband, the | Instead of the long foretold split in the Liberal party, there may 


husband,—if it be not from any want of manly qualities, but from | probably be a split between the League and the Manchester Con- 
















pure devotion,—who can endure anything from the wife ; and we all 
admit that the highest order of characters is able to take up these 
intimate relations towards a much larger social circle than char- 
acters of lower calibre, and therefore is justified in assuming, 
as our Lord did, a tenderer tone towards comparative strangers. 
But we maintain that the obligatory character of this class of the 
Christian virtues is entirely conditional on the power to feel, and 
make others feel, the kind of affection which altogether over-rides 
what is termed our duty to ourselves, and that it does not apply at all 
where this is obviously impossible. In fact, Christianity rather softens 
the edges of the Pagan virtues, by suggesting a number of cases in 
which some higher relation intervenes and overpasses their limits, 
than undermines their importance within their own proper sphere. 
Take the principle of Christian non-resistance as applied to the 
condemnation of even purely defensive war. We should be far from 
saying that an ideal nation was not concéivable in which absolute 
non-resistance of the Christian kind was perfectly possible, and, 
if possible, a spiritual duty of the highest kind, because it would 
result in subduing the very spirit of the invader. No one, we sup- 


pose, doubts but that if a nation ever existed in which the spirit of 
Christ had really entered into almost every member of the 
community, such a nation might practise non-resistance to a 
vain-glorious invader, and reap the highest fruits of Christian 


promise. 


But no one in his senses doubts that the non- 


| ference. Those supporters of the League who, with Mr. Dixon 
|and Mr. Fawcett, care most for the education of every child in 
the kingdom, and who have faith in the ultimate realization of a 
| general system of State schools as the best means to that end, will 
probably break from those who, in Mr. Forster's words, “ dislike 
special churches more than they love education.” The former 
section will no doubt support a measure of general compulsion, 
but out of the House, as well as in the House, the element of doubt 
remains whether the Nonconformists as a body will oppose it or not. 

They havenever yet, as you remark, been outspoken in the support 
of compulsory education, but I cannot believe that when it comes to 
the point they will oppose it. Ifthey try to pledge their members 
against the compulsory measure, it will be on the ‘religious- 
equality’ ground, and rather under the mask of Mr. Leatham’s 
specious plea for delay, than by openly joining his outspoken 
opposition to compulsion in itself. ; 

Mr. Miall has avowed his preference for delay, as well as Mr. 
Leatham. The Nonconformist arrow seems therefore for the mo- 
ment to point that way. But possibly it is not yet too late to urge 
| the importance of realizing what that cry for delay really means 
before Nonconformists commit themselves to it. Mr. Leatham’s 
words were these :—‘‘ He could not help thinking that it would 
have been better if the whole question had been postponed for 
years, rather than that it should have been solved in such a way 
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as to make the real education of the people a permanent impossi- 
bility.” By which he obviously meant :—‘ Rather than attempt 
national education by aiding and through the aid of denomina- 
tional schools, it would be better to wait till the State is able to 
take the secular education of the working-classes wholly into its 
own hands.” 

‘Those who adopt this cry seem to forget for the moment that 
national provision for education is only a means to an end, and not 
the end itself. ‘The real end in view is the education, somehow or 
other, of every child in the kingdom. Will Nonconformists upon 
mature reflection adopt a cry which puts the means in the place 
of the end, and parades a readiness to sacrifice the end for the sake 
of the means? Having in the past suffered generations of children 
to grow up in ignorance rather than sacrifice their principle that 
State interference with education was wrong, will they now, con- 
werted to its rivhtness, suddenly rush into the other extreme, and 
say, ‘‘ Better let the million children who ought to be at school 
but are now in the streets remain in the streets a further term of 
years, than aid their education in any other than State schools” ? 

This is what in effect Mr. Leatham and some of their clerical 
leaders seem to be urging them to do. But when the mass of 
Nonconformist laymen calmly sit down to reconcile this new cry 
with their old ‘‘ voluntary principle,” for which they have fought 
so long, there surely is some hope that the whole question will 
right itself in their minds. They will surely recall to themselves 
that national compulsory education is but a means to an end. 
They will see that the British household-suffrage Parliament does 
not interfere with education on the paternal theory, does not 
claim, as a paternal government might do, in a land unused to 
freedom, the right and duty to take the teaching of the children 
of the working-classes as a class upon its own hands, while it 
lets alone the rich. They will see that it interferes on quite other 
grounds, namely, to protect the civil rights of a helpless class 
against the neglect or failure of parental duties; to protect its 
future citizens, while unable during childhood to protect them- 
selves from an injury which may make them, in morals and in 
mind, cripples for life. 

If indeed the means were the end—if the sole end in view were 
to restore to the State the right of teaching the children of the 
working-classes, hitherto usurped, with the connivance of the 
State, by denominational schools—one could conceive it possible 
that others beside Mr. Leatham might honestly regard the repeal 
of Clause 25 as ‘ more urgent’ than the immediate creation of a 
ational system of secular State schools. Such an end might well 
wait, even ‘for years.’ But any reasonable man who keeps the 
zeal end in view will acknowledge in a moment that it is quite 
another thing to leave the already too-long neglected wrongs of a 
large class of citizens unredressed—to allow a million children who 
ought to be at school to remain in the streets—even for an 
unnecessary day. 

Is it too much to hope that when such considerations as these 
have forced themselves home to the minds of Nonconformists, they 
will result in their hearty support of a measure of general compul- 
sory education next year, and that thus such a measure, without 
being made in any sense a party measure, may, after all, be the 
means of uniting instead of dividing the Liberal party ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. Seesoum. 





CLERICAL NONCONFORMISTS. 


(To THE Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


demonstration, but even this satisfaction is a hint to the 
true practical instinct that the formula will not work. That the 
dogma, for example, of personal Papal infallibility, if accepted by 
the civilized world, would effect with mathematical accuracy every 
purpose of the Ultramontane party, is a presumption that this 
acceptance is impossible. The formula “ united secular and 
separate religious instruction ” has precisely this fascinating but 
fallacious simplicity. It would apply beautifully to an ideal case, 
a case, that is to say, in which the formula could choose or mould 
the circumstances, not the circumstances, in their bristling ruth- 
lessness, tear the formula to pieces; it peremptorily will not 
apply to the England of to-day, overspread as it is with an educa- 
tional machinery which has been in process of construction for 
a quarter of a century, and to the construction of which those 
Nonconformists who now, in the name of their formula, cry, 
‘*Raze, raze it even to the foundation,” were either tacitly 
assenting, or most mildly remonstrating parties. It is 
instructive—only that instruction seems to be of no 
use—to observe that the extreme party on each side 
has an equally blind and equally implicit faith in its formula. 
When Mr. Dale and Dr. Raleigh were enlightening the people 
of Edinburgh on the duty of expelling the Bible from 
the school and forbidding the schoolmaster to teach religion in 
any shape or form, Dr. Begg was exhilarating a London Low- 
Church audience, presided over by Lord Shaftesbury, by the racy 
fanaticism with which he denounced the Lord Advocate’s Scotch 
Education Biil, on the ground that it does not, expressly and 
apart from the will of localities, ordain the teaching of religion. 
Across the whole breadth of the educational battle-field Mr. Dale 
stretches out his hand to Dr. Begg, to unite with him in 
denouncing rational and temperate legislation. Happily, how- 
ever, when extremes thus meet, they are apt to neutralize or 
annihilate each other. 

The intense wrongheadedness of the leaders in the No-Bible 
agitation suggests the idea that the movement is predominantly 
clerical. Of this there is abundant proof. A few Nonconformist 
ministers of character, ability, and great strength of will, followed 
by a less fervid but sincere and considerable body of their clerical 
brethren, have drawn the Nonconformist laity, in so far as they 
have been drawn, reluctantly into the agitation. A well-known 
Dissenting layman of the metropolis characterized the movement on 
a recent occasion as a ‘‘ crusade against the Bible,” and 1 have no 
doubt that a large proportion of the Nonconformist laity share 
| the sentiment, though not the intrepidity, which prompted the 
|remark. It is impossible to read the periodical edited by Mr. 
| Dale, occupied as it largely is with this question, without feeling 

that it is the clerical and professional element in Nonconformity 
| which has given character to the movement. Inan article on the 
| educational policy of the Nonconformists, the sacredness of the duty 
of expelling religion from the national schools is maintained with a 
loftiness of clerical pretension to which I firmly believe that scarce 
/a dozen laymen in England would assent. Nonconformists ‘‘ are 
| called to the defence of religious freedom against sectarian 
| supremacy, and of spiritual Christianity against a system that 
| ignores the supernatural functions and supernatural powers which 
Christ has committed to His Church, and would entrust to those 
who themselves are not loyal to the throne of Christ the great 
duty of bringing our children into the Kingdom of Heaven.” I 
have put into italics words which are surely calculated to alarm 
sensible Nonconformist laymen, and induce them to tell their 





Srr,—May I, first as a Liberal, secondly, as attaching a more |clergy that they are really going too fast and too 
than political value to the alliance of the Nonconformists with the far. What more than ‘supernatural functions and super- 
Liberal party, indulge the hope that the new Manchester and | natural powers” could the highest churchman, Anglican 
Birmingham agitation will prove as fleeting as it has been fiery? | or Romanist, lay claim to? The persons to whom it would 
Many a fortress has been carried, many a battle won, by a bold | be an atrocious offence against spiritual Christianity and the 


tush, and if the few impetuous and daring spirits who have com- | supernatural powers of the Church to entrust the teaching of 


pelled us to forge for them the singular designation of conscientious 
Secularists or No-Bible Protestants, thought that by a sudden and 
intense agitation they might startle the nation into acquiescence, we 
need not inquire whether they had or had not a right to make the | 
attempt. But they have conspicuously and hopelessly failed, and 
it is not unreasonable to ask them now to reconsider their position, 
and to put to themselves gravely and manfully the question 
whether the course upon which they have entered must not lead 
to results barren of advantage to Nonconformists and fertile of 
disaster to the Liberal party. 

A sagacious man always suspects himself when he finds that, 
in dealing with any broad and complicated subject, he has cleared 
all difficulties of detail by aid of the leaping-pole of a brief and 
simple formula. On the formula in question he rests with 


English children to read the Bible are the schoolmasters of the 
country! Our excellent friends, in the delirious paroxysms of 
their zeal, have temporarily parted with their senses. But may 
we not pronounce it indisputable that only in a stiflingly clerical 
atmosphere could the doctrine that it is sacrilege to permit any 
one who has not been pronounced ‘‘ regenerate” by some Church 
to teach religion in a school have originated or be maintained ? 
Not only is this agitation mainly clerical, but it is essentially 
the agitation of a minority. So contagious has the fervour of 
this minority proved, that a large number of Nonconformista, lay 
as well as clerical, have been affected by it. Careful students of 
history know that it isin the power of a very small minority, 
when its faith is inflexible and its courage perfect, to inspire an 
immensely larger number with what seems its own zeal. Strictly 





the trust and satisfaction inspired by a flawless mathematical 





speaking, the zeal is not in the two cases identical. In the one it 
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is the zeal of conviction, in the other it is rather a vague and 
irrational trust in the men. The real Jacobins were always a 
minority in France, but for a considerable time they succeeded in 
inspiring the great mass of Frenchmen with faith in the Jacobin 
leaders, and therefore, in result, France might be said to be, for a 
time, sincerely Jacobin. But such inspirations are of the nature 
of contagions and of spells, and pass away as suddenly as they 
appear. It is by sucha spell that a nucleus of Nonconformist 
clergy, fanatically devoted to the principle that it is a sin for 
any civil authority to teach religion, have acted upon the 


parish rate would not be more liberal than such a board as I have 
described. 

Our district surgeon undertakes eleven parishes, with a popu- 
lation of 2,721, and an area of 14,225 acres, rather more than a 
square of five miles each way. The population being entirely 
agricultural labourers, except a few farmers and clergymen, 
almost all the cases of sickness, old age, children, &c., fall to hig 
charge. The salary given is £38 a year, and the fees for mid- 
wifery and operations average £32 a year, making a total of £70 
a year. For this he has to keep a horse and gig, and a servant to- 





body of Nonconformists. Their object having been proved 
by the division of Tuesday week and many other indications to | 
be utterly impracticable, the spell will, I trust, be broken as | 
suddenly as it was imposed. 

What shrewd Nonconformist laymen have specially to observe 
is, that the headlong and foolhardy generalship of the clerical 
leaders has perceptibly damaged the legitimate Nonconformist 
cause in the matter of education. The problem before the country 
was difficult and complicated ; the conditions under which it re- 
quired to be solved were inexorable. The educational machinery 
created within the last twenty-five years was to be used, not de- 
stroyed; the Bible was not to be excluded from the school; 
the local government, which is to the full as real a part of our 
Constitution as the central Parliamentry Government, was to re- 
tain its influence and authority over schools; every parent was 
to be compelled to educate, or permit the education of, his 
child; such were the conditions under which a measure 
for the elementary education of the whole people was necessarily 
to be framed. It was legitimate for Nonconformists to ask that, 
to the utmost limit of possibility consistent with these conditions, 
proselytism should be excluded from schools, and secular teaching 
alone paid for. All that could be reasonably suggested with a 
view to the attainment of those ends, all that could be secured by 
exclusion of catechisms and formularies, by conscience-clauses, 
time-tables, and regard, on the part of Government inspectors, 
to secular results and none others, it became Nonconformists 
to urge and Liberal Churchmen to concede. The Liberal 
who would deny these things to Nonconformists is on a 
par, in disloyalty to the party, with the Liberal who, in defer- 
ence to a clerical and fanatical formula, would break up the 
Liberal phalanx. But I can perceive that the average Liberal is 
at this hour decidedly less ready to meet legitimate Noncon- 
formist scruples than he was before this agitation commenced. 
He has almost brought himself to be indifferent to a breach with 
men whom nothing but the impossible dream of the swallowing of 
their formula by the British nation will satisfy. In one word, the 
Nonconformists have, by this agitation, lost ground for themselves 
and the country ; and I beseech all rational Nonconformist laymen 
to insist upon their clerical leaders harking back on wiser and 
more generous tactics.—I am, Sir, &c., B. K, A. 





THE EDUCATION DEBATE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the Education debate, as reported in the newspapers, I 
was much struck by the fact that no answer was given to Mr. 
Dixon's argument, that the position of the schoolmaster would be 
better under a system of School Boards elected by the ratepayers 
than it is at present. Le also asserted that such is the opinion of 
the schoolmasters themselves. 

At the present time, and for a few years to come, it is manifest 
that the supply of certificated masters must be unequal to the 
demand, and that in consequence their salaries and their general 
position must improve; but this will not last long, the profes- 
sion will soon bo as overstocked as every other profession in 
this country, and there are many reasons why this result should | 
very rapidly come to pass. The profession, unlike the liberal | 
professions, the legal, medical, and others, requires no especial | 
training, is open to any young man of fair abilities, and | 
above all, requires no capital. A fair salary, regularly paid, no | 
travelling, and a house rent free, will attract the large class of | 
young men without capital who shrink from manual labour, and | 
rapidly fill up the profession. | 

As a clue to the probable future dealings of elective boards with | 
the parish schoolmaster, I will instance the salary given by the | 
board of guardians of this union to the district surgeon. I may | 
premise that this is a very large union, the board of guardians | 
being composed of large farmers, clergymen, and magistrates, 
liberal-minded gentlemen, and that the surgeons are paid out | 
of the common fund of the union. We may fairly conclude that | 
a school board elected by parish ratepayers and paying out of the | 





| at from the result of the great School Board elections. 


hold the horse when he is in cottages, groom it, &c. ; he has to 
find his own drugs and make up his medicines ; he has, of course, 
to find his own house, and must live in a town just outside the 
district, adding thus considerably to his mileage; he must be a 
‘daly qualified practitioner,” in other words, a regular surgeon, 
and must therefore have spent a large sum in a special education ;. 
he has, unlike the schoolmaster, no holidays, but must drive about 
his district day and night throughout the year, sending every week 
to the board a tabular statement, with the name of every patient, 
his disorder, and the number of times he has visited him, and how 
often given him medicine. ‘The self-devotion of the union 
medical men is beyond all praise, and for his work our union 
surgeon gets nothing at all, his salary not paying for his horse, 
gig, servant, and drugs. In fixing his salary our Board goes on 
the principle that they have no right as trustees to be liberal with. 
the money of the ratepayers, and as they can always get a candi- 
date duly qualified and fit for the office when vacant, that the 
salary offered is sufficient. 

The example of the Union Surgeons ought, it seems to me, to- 
convince the Schoolmasters that they must not look for a scale of 
payment from the Boards contrasting favourably with what they 
now receive from the managers of national and parish schools.. 
As to position and consideration, that is entirely a question of 
ability and individual conduct. A clever, industrious, devoted 
schoolmaster at present occupies a high and most respectable and 
respected position in the parish, and this position will not be 
altered by the fact that he is employed by a parish school board 
instead of a committee of managers, while an incompetent, 
careless man will be equally looked down upon in either case. 

It is not my wish, in this letter, to depreciate in any way the- 


system of School Boards. I quite agree with Mr. Fossterdhiat the: . |” 


voluntary system must inevitably, and in a very few years, 

in a general system of rate-supported schools. Iti mob in 
nature of things that the two systems should exist simult 
for long, but what I wish to point out is, what seems to 
erroneous idea that the pay and position of the schoolmaster 
be benefited by the change.—I am, Sir, &c., 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I confess to being utterly mystified by a statement made by~ 
Mr. Forster in the course of his speech last Tuesday, and endorsed! 
by you in your first article in last week’s issue. The statement in 
the Spectator is, *‘ Except at Birmingham, the advocates of the 
secular system have owed their election to the operation of the 
cumulative vote, and probably would not have secured it without 
it. The evidence that the country is opposed to the secular sys- 
tem could not be more complete.” What, then, is the significance 
of the occasional elections that have taken place since 1870?- 
What is the meaning of the fact that in nearly every case the can-- 
didate who adopted the platform of the League has been returned, 
and by a huge majority? In these cases, the cumulative vote has 
been of necessity inoperative, and in these cases the people have 
spoken unmistakably against denominational education. 

1 have always refused to accept the conclusion so hastily arrived? 


Liberals of the Liberals, we have paid the price of want of con- 
certed action, and our votes were wasted in dispersion among toe 


many candidates. We had to encounter all the odium attaching: *. 


to the word ‘‘secular,” which opponents not over . 
interpreted to mean the teaching of “secularism.” But time 
show. I have no doubt of the success of the cause which, as a. 
Christian minister, I have} espoused.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Manchester, March 11, 1872. D. JonES HAMER. 

[Our correspondent’s remarks are hardly to the point. No doubt,. 
the dislike felt for the twenty-fifth clause of the Education Act, 
though in our opinion unreasonable, has determined several 
elections in which its opponents would never have thought of 
voting for secular education pure and simple. The remark we made 
applied to the question of religious teaching or no religious teach- 
ing in the School Board Schools, and on that matter we are 
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persuaded that the country is practically unanimous, though here } 
and there, as at Halifax, an otherwise very popular and influen- 
tial representative of the Secular view may have been returned. | 


—Ep. Spectator.) 
COMMONPLACENESS OF THE PULPIT. 


(To THe EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
$1r,—The letters of your correspondents last week on certain 
characteristics of the clerical mind are exceedingly interesting. 
Indeed, it must always be interesting to trace the gradual change 
of type in the several professions. And there can be little doubt 
that, with regard to the clerical profession, at present this variation 
in type is taking place. Which of the several existing variations 
is to graduate into the typical species of the future of course must 
be left to the ecclesiastical Darwin of that time to decide. That 
the present prevailing type will have to undergo a struggle for ex- 
istence is pretty evident. The attitude of the thoughtful laity 
makes that plain. However true and subtle M. Taine has been in 
many of his late criticisms on England, he has at any rate, I 
think, altogether misestimated the relation of the lay to the 
clerical mind when he wrote the following sentence :—‘* An 
Englishman in order to image to himself the mysterious country 
which attracts the aspirations of his soul has a sort of antique 
map, which is Christianity, explained by a highly revered body of 
geographers, which are the clergy. ‘The map admits of many 
explanations, and the official geographers permit a certain lati- 
tude to individual views. He never dreams of repudiating either 
his geographers or his map.” I remember I read that sentence of 
M. Taine about the same time as the article in one of the Decem- 
ber numbers of the Spectator on the ‘* Unpopularity of the Clerical 
Order.” The letters of last week very naturally made me turn back 
to that article. If those of your readers who have not already done 
so will follow my example, I think they may arrive at one, at any 
wate, of the causes of the “ commonplaceness ” of ordinary clerical 
teaching. It arises from the peculiar view the ordinary clergyman 
holds of his own office, a view, as you very justly pointed out, greatly 
in contrast to that of the outside world. ‘‘ He thinks of himself, 
in fact, as a professional, with special claims, special powers, and 
special competence.” But I am inclined to think that it is not 
only the special manner of his teaching that is at fault, but also 
ithe special kind of things that are usually the subjects of his 
teaching. I think the laity may very fairly complain, as many of 
the more thoughtful of them undoubtedly do complain, that there 
is a very large class of subjects which they might naturally expect 
to find handled by their professing moral teachers, which are in 
general almost totally missing from the pulpit. There is a 
decidedly moral aspect surely to such subjects and facts as the fol- 
owing,—the relations of labour and capital, pauperism, sanitary 
science, commercial morality, cheap popular literature, &c., and 
the clergyman cannot be ignorant that a large proportion of his 
hearers must come in contact with one or other of these subjects 
every day. Why is it, therefore, that sermons on all these and 
kindred subjects are so grievously scarce? Why isit, for example, 
in our large manufacturing towns, where strikes and lock-outs, and 
other unfortunate results of Trades’ Union and the combination 
of capital are so frequent and so sadly destructive, not only of the 
fortunes, but of the actual moral character of men, that we so 
seldom hear the relation of capital and labour touched upon in 
the pulpit? A stray sermon now and then may certainly be 
heard upon the duties and responsibilities of masters and ser- 
~vants, with the verse ‘Servants obey your masters,” or its 
‘Companion, as a text; but as a rule, there will be nothing 
-distinctive, nothing vivid, about the teaching, nothing to 
*show, in fact, that there is any consciousness on the part of the 
preacher that the relation of capital and labour in the nineteenth 
century is in any degree different or more complex than the relation 
of master to slave in the first century. Surely it will not be said that 
‘the pulpit is not competent to take these subjects in hand, that they 














seen on a shelf anywhere contiguous to their collection of the 
‘Ancient Fathers,” or the more modern series of “ Simeon’s 
Skeleton Sermons.” So that not only with regard to a large class 
of subjects bearing most intimately on modern life is the teaching 
of the pulpit wanting, but it is wanting on principle. 

May not the laity very fairly ask, then, ‘* Why is it that so many 
of the clergy seem to ignore the fact that morality is to a very 
large extent dependent upon knowledge, and thatyas knowledge is 
progressive, 80 ought also to be morality and its teaching? Would 
it not be well for our ‘ official geographers,’ if they were to organize 
a voyage of discovery into those realms of whose existence at 
present they seem to be unconscious ?”"—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cuar_es W. Srusss. 





JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."'} 

Srr,—There will, no doubt, be many attempts this week to give 
to English readers an idea of Joseph Mazzini. Even to those 
sketches which are written with an honest desire to estimate 
justly his character and work, something may be added by those 
who knew him not merely as a political leader, but as a personal 
friend. Nothing, perhaps, will come back more vividly to those 
who have just lost their friend than the way in which, while living 
in an atmosphere of thought and feeling that seemed quite unlike 
our ordinary life, he was able to enter into and sympathize 
with the feelings of every day. ‘ Mazzini,” said a lady to me 
once, ‘can understand feelings that I thought no one but a 
woman could realize.” Nor was this confined merely to his own 
class, and those in socially equal intercourse with him. 

During one of his most severe illnesses he was staying in his 
favourite lodging in the Fulham Road, and was waited on by the 
woman who kept the lodgings. She, like all who waited on him, 
had become warmly attached to him, but her awkward cooking was 
ill-fitted to his sick state. Unwilling to pain her by letting her 
know this, he used to hide away the dinner that she might not 
see that it had not been eaten. Hundreds such stories as this 
might, I doubt not, be told, and yet as the interviews which I 
have bad with him in that book-crowded little room in the Fulham 
Road come back to me, I like to think rather of the way in 
which he drew one out of oneself, and made one feel that each 
subject that one had been wont to associate with low intrigues or 
hard dogma had a higher and nobler side. 

I sadly remember that often the effort seemed to me too 
great to live in that pure air of perfect selflessness and heroism 
which was so strangely out of keeping with the lower life 
around us. I well remember taking a friend of mine, an un- 
romantic Scotch lawyer, to Mazzini. Never had I heard 
Mazzini so eloquent as on that day; the intense fervour of 
conviction with which he met one or two objections which my 
friend put forward so touched the latter, that when we left 
the room he turned to me with flushed cheeks and eager voice, 
and begged me to bring him again soon. He often loved to speak 
of those whom he had worked with in his different struggles, and 
I remember his dwelling with especial delight on the services and 
sacrifices of Signor Petroni (the same, I suppose, who is now one 
of the chief writers in the Roma del Popolo), and winding up 
with, ‘‘ That is a man whose life must be written some day.” In 
spite of the fierceness of his attacks in writing when they were 
needed, I never heard him speak bitterly in private conversation 
of any one but the Napoleons (the Ex-Emperor and Prince 
Jerome), and even of them contemptuously rather than bitterly. 

His work will, of course, be differently estimated by different 
men, but there is one point in it which only those who really 
loved him can estimate rightly,—the intense seeking for a spirit 
which must underlie all forms of government, and the sense that 
without that spirit republics were no better than monarchies. To 
the worship of materialism in France he attributed the downfall of 
these Republics, and he was struggling against the latest manifes- 


are often left to the newspaper leader or the magazine article, for | tation of that worship in Italy at the time of his death. We shall 


that would simply be to confess either that the Clergy of England 


@re a very incapable set of men, or that our Christianity is a thing 


be told that Mazzini failed. If it be failure not to accomplish in 
his lifetime the exact political programme he believed necessary for 


often left behind in church on Sundays with our hymn-books and his country, then he has failed. But if to make all who came near 
-our hassocks, not fit to intrude into week-day life. him feel ashamed of their lowness and meanness, and strive after 
: Must it not be said, then, that these subjects are generally | a higher life ; if to call up a belief in duty in place of a mere 
ignored in the pulpit, simply because the clergy for some reason | clamour for rights, to substitute for belief in mere forms of govern- 
‘consider them unfit subjects for such a place ? Political economy, | ment the belief in a living God, and in the spirit which He has 
Sanitary science, social science, in fact, of all kinds, is not given to all men,—if this be a work worth doing, then surely all 
considered, by a majority of the clergy at least, to come within their | but the wilfully blind must admit that he has not lived in vain. 
Province. There are not a few perhaps who would regard it as | It may seem hard and strange to us that just at a time when the 
little short of a scandal if such books as Mill’s “ Political materialism which he hated was gaining such ground, just when 


Economy,” Fawcett on Pauperism, Thornton on Labour, could be | he was needed to fight against it, he should be taken from 
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us; but we trust that perhaps in those other worlds to which he 
looked forward he may still be doing some noble work for the 
world, and especially for the two countries which he loved so well, 
the country of his birth and the country of his exile—I am, 
Sir, &c., X. 


BOOKS. 


———_>—— 
LORD KILGOBBIN.* 

Mr. Lever will findno one to echo the wish with which he closes the 
melancholy dedication of his latest novel, that this effort may be his 
last. On the contrary, all who like good novels will wish themselves 
many happy returns of such books as his; but the phrase suggests 
remembrance and comparison of those first efforts which were so 
successful, and which have since been so well sustained. Mr. 
Lever’s late works are in some respects as distinct from his early 
novels as Lord Lytton’s Caztons’ series, in which he turned over 
80 many new leaves with such a prodigious rustling, is from the 
Bulwerian romances, which were considered delightfully dangerous 
in the days when poetical and rhetorical vice was in fashion. But 
the change in the author of Charles O'Malley and Lord Kilgobbin 
is only change, it is not atonement, for nothing of the sort was 
ever needed. The dashing dragoons, the brilliant attachés, the 
meteors of fashion, the beautiful young ladies who witched the 
world with noble horsemanship and “twinkling” ankles, all the 
gallant and gay company who talked epigrams and never left off 
doing wonderful things, with no more reference to the restric- 
tions of time and strength, or the vulgar necessity for sleep, 
than Ponson du Terrail’s people ignored common-sense, and 
outraged probability. But they did not ignore good- 
ness, virtue, and purity, they did not outrage domestic feel- 
ing or good mariners, and one felt that the world would not 
only be pleasanter if some of the phantoms of that brilliant fancy 
could be made real, and have place in it, but better too. The 
delightful vivacity, the untiring spirit of those books were potent 
charms ; they have not ceased to act even yet. The young people 
of this blasé and materialistic day, who cannot understand how 
anyone could have read Scott for pleasure, read Charles 
O’Maliey, Tom Burke, Jack Hinton, and The Knight of Gwynne ; and 
the middle-aged people read them over again. Thus the author 
lives to enjoy the popularity he won many years ago, and a present 
popularity of another kind, which is, however, mainly due to the 
infusion of similar elements into wholly different scenes, incidents, 
and dramatis personz ; to the art with which he draws a portrait 
with exquisite accuracy, in the midst of a group of imaginary 
beings, challenging instant recognition, and admirably set off by 
its surroundings. Mr. Lever reminds one of the Italian artist 
who painted to the life a cardinal whom he disliked among the 
number of the condemned at the Last Judgment, a scene of the 
wildest, most unsupported imagination, with one well-known 
face to make itall real. The materials with which the novels 
are constructed are similar au fond to those which the writer 
used in the earlier ones; he has the art of an almost 
infinite variety of treatment. His English exquisite, 
visiting Ireland with preconceived notions of its barbarism, 
who is captivated and refused by a clever and beautiful Irish 
woman, and who has a jilted cousin of high birth and supercilious 
coldness of demeanour in the background, is as inevitable as Mr. 
Trollope’s wary young man, wavering between a portionless girl 
whom he likes, and a rich young widow who likes him,—a Florence 
Burton or a Lady Ongar, a Lucy Morris ora Lady Eustace. The 
only difference is that in the days of Jack Hinton the Sassenach 
who came to conquer and was conquered was a bold dragoon and 
gold-laced aide-de-camp ;—in the days of Lord Kilgobbin, indeed 
ever since Davenport Dunn’s time, he is a private secretary, 
with a fine flavour of ‘‘ F. O.,” and he talks and writes politics and 
social tactics at a swinging canter, instead of feats of arms and the 
romance of the Peninsula. He is not a bit more real, but neither 
is he less pleasant, nor less surely foiled by the Irishry he comes 
prepared to puzzle and to patronize. Just as the author treated 
war in old times he treats politics now—with the same incisive 











the mule-cart in Madrid, and get their promotion with an 
even more astonishing rapidity. His dialogues are racy with 
humour, aptness, and liveliness, but no more like real talk in real 
society than the dialogues in Sheridan’s plays, in which everybody 
is “‘ a fairy who speaks pearls ;” and the letters, written off-hand, 
and so frequently read by the wrong person that this has 
become a portion of Mr. Lever’s machinery as familiar as his 
heroine’s taste in gastronomy, and his ‘good’ young lady’s 
knowledge of farming, are marvels of flippancy, fluency, and fun. 
There is the same disdain of the small niceties and intricacies of 
book-making which, though it rendered the invraisemblance of hig 
earlier works all the more evident, made them so pleasant, so free, 
so capricious, so convincing that they were written with zest and 
glee. No laborious building of a story, no seeing to the hinges, 
no oiling of the cranks, made the mechanism of his novels obtru- 
sive, in days when public taste would have condemned the artifices 
which pass for art in ours, and he does not resort to them now. 
There is more skill in construction, it is true, in the later 
works; but it is art, not carpentry, and it has the character- 
istic defects, together with the old familiar charm, the mixture of 
shrewdness and shallowness, of acuteness and extravagance, the 
little dash of vulgarity which makes him describe a reduced 
household and dwell upon restricted means, and then give a pic- 
ture of living which could only be compatible with much money; 
the truth and beauty of home scenes in which he ventures to be 
homely ; the miserable stageyness in attitude and talk of all his 
great people, the charming confidence and carelessness which 
enable him to reproduce identical situations without a misgiving. 
Mr. Trollope, who grinds novels as the Thibet lamas twirl 
prayers, would hardly have brought his first gentleman to have hig 
broken arm nursed by the leading lady, and then brought his 
second gentleman to have his broken head nursed by the second 
lady, in the same place, after a considerable interval of time, the 
several fractures having been effected in different rows. 

Almost as frequent in Mr. Lever’s novels, as the brilliant, fortu- 
nate, supercilious Englishman, who has his previous ideas dispersed, 
at no small cost in discomfiture, in Ireland, is the beautiful, half- 
Irish, half-foreigu girl, who comes, a dependent and a stranger, 
among her Irish relatives, bringing her foreign airs and graces to 
captivate their fancy and revolutionize their home. She is the 
splendidly handsome woman who sings like a prima @onna)and 
dances like the fairy of Mickey Free’s song; who haat 
ambassadors, and had all “‘ F.O.” at her feet ; who is quite 
tute, and magnificently dressed ; who patronizes her I 
from whom she only borrows her betrothed, —gi r 
she tires of the flirtation ;—who tries Irish country life, 
it endurable by pretty political intrigues ; 
everybody, and is always flashing “ insolent” “Yooks, and 
making ‘ insolent” gestures. She is a charming impossibility, 
and in this particular case she is more than ever charming and 
impossible. Her name is Nina Kostalergi; she is half Greek, 
and Lord Kilgobbin’s niece. She is a flirt of the most heartless 
and omnivorous kind, and intensely worldly; she has no prin- 
ciples—she is deceitful, and ungrateful ; she mocks at everything 
and everybody ; she is entirely inconsistent with the letter by 
which she implores her uncle’s protection, she captivates and she 
betrays, she is extremely elegant and singularly discourteous, 
she is very fastidious, she will not endure the simplicity of Kil- 
gobbin Castle and its guests, and she runs away with an escaped 
Fenian, who is introduced to the reader as a person who 
puts his thick muddy boots to bake inside the fender in his 
bedroom, and leaves coarse tobacco and a half-empty pot of 
porter on his table. But Nina is delightful from first to last, 
though no woman ever talked as she is made to talk on every con- 
ceivable subject, and any woman who did would be an intolerable 
nuisance, and though she behaves ill to everyone, including the 
Fenian, whose future it would hardly be pleasant to investigate, 
when he has taken the Greek girl with such tastes and such a 
temper out to New York. 

Lord Kilyobbin is a medley of real and imaginary, in Mr. 
Lever’s happiest style. ‘The queer old man who gives his name to 
the book is an admirably drawn character, but his son is a total 









judgment, the same conviction that he sees at a glance everything | failure. Young Kearney is nothing but a snob,—selfish, heartless, 
that many wise men have long peered at through the spectacles of and vulgar, so distinctly drawn at first, and then permitted to 
experience without being quite sure of details and resultseven yet, | sink into such vagueness that it looks as if the author had changed 
the same rapid generalization, the same tendency to settle things | his plan about him; as the story closes in, he seems to have for- 


with epigrams, the same unbounded exaggeration. His rising dip- 
lomatists, his brilliant journalists, take the obstacles in their path 
just as Charles O'Malley ‘took’ the stone walls in Galway and 





ar Lord Kilgobbin: a Tale of Ireland in Our Own Time. By Charles Lever, 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


gotten him. Many pictures of Irish life and character, full of 


| truth, quaintness, and humour, are to be found in the book; but 


the effect of the whole is vague and unreal, partly because the 


y | first chapters are very superior to any which follow, and the 
| diminishing process sets in steadily with the commencement of the 
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second volume ; and partly because the author has been tempted 
into such gross caricature in the instance of Joseph Atlee, a 
character in the conception and early manipulation of which he 
puts forth ability as fresh, as powerful, and as original as any of 
his works can show. If he had kept within bounds in this instance, 
if he had not strayed into the farcical extravagance of a trans- 
formation-scene in incidents, if he had not allowed his humour to 
run utterly wild, Joe Atlee would have been a great character, and 
would have made of Lord Kilgobbin a great book. But the ad- 
yenturer is much too wondrously assisted by happy accident, which 
sends him up to Dublin as surgeon in attendance on a private 
secretary, and then pitches him across into Wales to become con- 
fidential friend and envoy to an Irish viceroy, who knows nothing 
at all about Ireland, but a great deal about Greece. Lord Danes- 
bury is a portrait easily recognizable, and the politics of the limner 
are those of Cornelius O’Dowd. Joe is too brilliant, too clever, 
too successful, too false, and much too industrious. To write all 
the articles in all the reviews and all the newspapers, from all 
points of the political compass; to draw all the caricatures, com- 
pose all the songs, and pull all the wires; to keep up all the cor- 
respondence, betray all the causes, and do all the dirty work as- 
signed to him in this marvellously brilliant story, Joe Atlee must 
have been three gentlemen at once, and not only * plus fin qu’un 
autre, mais plus fin que tous les autres.” 

As a sketch of political and social actualities, Zord Kilgobbin is 
not of any remarkable value. It is shallow, but that is no 
fault in a novel, unless it professes to be deep, which this one 
does not quite do, though Mr. Lever would, no doubt, like his 
English readers to give him credit for depth. He cannot hope 
to get such credit from his own countrymen. But while they 
feel that he touches subjects off with a light hand which even 
in a work of fiction, if introduced at all, ought to find graver 
treatment, they also can best appreciate the truth and the 
humour, the grace and the purity with which he depicts Irish 
home life and Irish women. Kate Kearney is a charming girl, 
and every Irishman knows where her prototype may be found. 
Why did Mr. Lever give her to such a mere shadow as Gorman 
O'Shea? The one distinctly comic personage, Miss O'Shea, is as 
clever as Miss Judy Mason. The village scenes are equal to 


»those.in.The O'Donoghue, and the key-note to the whole is struck 


the last few lines, a brief dialogue between Cecil Walpole, the 
wh swell, and Joe Atlee, the Irish adventurer, who has 
him the news of Nina’s elopement with the escaped 


8 from Kilgobbin ?’ cried Walpole, as Atlee landed at 
‘Nothing very rose-coloured,’ said Atlee, as he handed the 
“Ts it true?’ asked Walpole.—‘ All true.'—‘Isn’t it Irish ? Irish 
whole of it.’—' So they said down there, and, stranger than all, they 
seemed rather proud of it.’ ” 





MR. HELPS ON GOVERNMENT.* 
WE fully indorse Mr. Helps’s claim to be allowed to speak with 
some authority on a matter with which he has had a long and 
intimate connection. We agree with him that his opportunities 
of observing the workings of government have been many and 
valuable, and we may state openly what he only impties, 
that he has not neglected them. Yet it is to be regretted that 
with all his thought and experience, Mr. Helps should not 
have gone more deeply and thoroughly into his subject, instead 
of being contented with hints and phrases, which the more care- 
fully they are chosen are the more apt to evade the real diffi- 
culties. A writer who wishes to show that many of the 
tendencies of the present age are wrong ought to be pre- 
pared with some definite suggestions of a better course. 
If we look at Mr. Helps’s proposals we are generally struck 
by their vagueness. So long as the writer confines himself to 
Criticizing that which exists, he is always clear and forcible. The 
defects of the system of competitive examination, the over-eager- 
ness of reformers to make a clean sweep of the old systems, the un- 
reasoning hostility of some minds to any form of governmental 
activity, the vice of petty economy, are all brought out with 
marked ability. But what would Mr. Helps substitute? Take 
his chapter which deals with competitive examinations. He tells 
us two or three times over in different ways that they will not 
discover aptitude for business. ‘If I were asked,” he says, ‘to 
point out the men who, in my experience of public affairs, have 
shown the most remarkable competency for the conduct of busi- 
ness, they would in several instances prove to be men of very 
limited education.” He gives us an instance of an Oxford double- 
first who was not as quick in his official duties as another man 








* Thoughts upon Government. By Arthur Helps. London: Bell and Daldy. 1872. | disrespectful to a man of Mr. Helps’ literary distinction, but 


of less education, but greater business qualifications. And 
he ends with a remark that no competitive examination 
would enable us to ascertain the tact, the debating power, and 
the skill in selecting facts which characterize an ‘ eminent 
personage,” formerly Master of the Buckhounds, but now “ acting 
under most difficult circumstances as the leader of his party in one 
of the Houses of Parliament.” All these considerations lead Mr. 
Helps to the conclusion that what we want to insure the right 
choice for official places is statesmanlike insight. The phrase is a 
good one, but unfortunately it leaves the question how to get it 
much as it found it. 

The same may be said of another project to which Mr. Helps 
seems to attach great importance. The heading of one of his 
chapters is ‘‘ On Improvement in Contrast with Reform,” and in 
dedicating his book to Lord Derby he refers pointedly to this 
branch of his subject. It is not at first sight easy to make out 
what the distinction is between Reform and Improvement ; at best, 
it would seem to be purely verbal. But when we come to examine 
the things which, according to Mr. Helps, are independent of 
forms of legislation, and “lie within the placid realm of the im- 
prover,” we are wholly bewildered. The vast questions of the 
purification of our rivers, of the consumption of smoke, of the 
preservation of open spaces, of the regulation of dwellings for the 
poor, do not at all concern the reformer! According to Mr. Helps, 
we are to conclude that political action is purely speculative, and 
that the object of each party is only to secure such a form of 
government as answers to a preconceived ideal. The thought 
that reform is only a means to an end, and that the main reason 
for perfecting the form of government is to insure that the work 
of government shall be done, seems not to have occurred to one 
who would attain the end without waiting for the means. But 
here, again, Mr. Helps is betrayed by the use of words. Ifhe had 
been content to teach the lesson that many essential reforms are 
standing still while Parliament is engrossed with great political 
action, he would have deserved a more patient hearing. Had he 
suggested any practical means for overcoming the obstruction 
of the privileged classes, his claims to gratitude would have been 
far greater. As it is, we can hardly think that a mere change of 
expression will beguile any of the opponents of reform into 
accepting an improvement. When Mr. Helps says that the 
remedies for the pollution of rivers and of the atmosphere ‘‘ need 
not be sought for in forms of legislation which will encounter 
much opposition by evoking political passions and prejudices,” he 
seems to forget the existence of other passions and prejudices 
which do not yield in intensity to those belonging to the field of 
politics. Not long ago one of our great towns refused to consume 
its own smoke for fear of driving away business, and the chairman 
of a Board of Health in another town vindicated his rights by 
taking a shovelful of ashes himself and throwing it into the river. 
We should like to see the placid face of the improver when he has 
to contend with such obstacles, and is deprived of that help from 
the Legislature which if given would stamp him as a reformer, 

Besides being contented with mere criticism in both these cases, 
Mr. Helps has shown himself somewhat inconsistent. He cau 
hardly expect that if public servants are to be chosen by arbitrary 
selection, the work of those ministers who are to be responsible for 
the choice will not be increased. Yet in one of his chapters he 
speaks of a Minister's morning budget of private letters, not includ- 
ing official letters, numbering no less than 108, and he justly re- 
marks that to read and answer them all entails excessive labour, 
Why did not Mr. Helps bear this in mind when he recommended 
statesmanlike insight instead of competitive examinations, and dis- 
couraged a system which is intended to relieve men in power from 
| importanity ? We may accept the statement that during Mr. 
| Helps’ official experience he has never met with an instance of 
| jobbery. But though he may have been behind the scenes and have 
known the reasons which led to any appointment, the public is iz 
a different position. Whatever may be the faults of the competi- 
tive system, it is, at all events, more likely to give confidence to 
the public than a process which must either be extremely laborious 
or must be worked at haphazard. Mr. Helps confesses his ina- 
bility to lay down any rule for the discovery of men possessed of a 
singular aptitude for organization. It is all very well to say that 














statesmen should look out for such men and should attach them to 
| their Government, but how is the Minister who is already over- 


worked to find time for such incessant watchfulness? If Mr. 


| Helps’ advice was taken, and the public abstained from sending 
| unnecessary communications to Ministers, while the number of 


questions put to them in the House was limited, they would 
still have abundant occupation. We have no wish to bé 
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if we put some of his suggestions together, the effect is almost 
iudicrous. It really seems as if the public and Members of Par- 
fiament are to show great forbearance towards Ministers, are not 
to communicate with them needlessly, not to ask too many ques- 
tions, not to propose amendments in committee, in order that 
ministers may keep an .ye on men with organizing talent, and may 
walk round the suburbs looking at smoky chimneys. ” 

What Mr. Helps says about the workings of Government may 
be taken with less abatement. The instance given us of a 
Minister who, before passing an Act relating to an important 
branch of taxation, invited communications from all who had any 
peculiar experience of it, has great significance at the present 
moment. The chapters, too, which deal with ‘‘ paternal” govern- 
ment and with economy are none the less valuable on account of 
their divergence from prevailing notions. In answer to the 
argument sometimes used that a government ought to leave as much 
as possible to individual exertion, Mr. Helps shows clearly that 
there are many respects in which individuals are powerless. He 
compares the man who tries to engage by himself in a crusade 
against bad drainage, fonl air, and adulterated food, to the peace- 
ful citizen in Aristophanes who wanted to come to separate terms 
with the enemy. On the subject of economy Mr. Helps quotes 
the maxim sometimes used that ‘‘ you must not be generous with 
other people’s money,” and replies that when you are in an office 
of great trust, it may be necessary to deal with other people’s 
money as ifit were yourown. ‘The highest functions of your 
trust may, in the interest of those for whom you have to act, 
compel you to be generous.” No doubt Mr. Helps, in the course 
of his official experience, has seen much of that petty spirit of 
economy which would save a nail in shoeing a horse and sacrifice 
a kingdom. But the reasons he gives for discountenancing 
atinginess are not merely those which might be expected to weigh 
‘with one in his position. It is, of course, very trying to an official 
to have to engage in a long discussion of the question whether 
one department ought to allow another department to buy a new 
broom. Still there may be occasions on which minute supervision 
has to be exercised, and it is not always easy to find the exact 
mean between rigid control and lavish expenditure. Mr. Helps, 
however, takes a higher ground. He points out that in many 
cases the efficient work of an office is sacrificed to a mere show of 
economy, and that ability is not sufficiently attracted to the 
public service. The amusing story he tells about a man whom 
the Government of George III. thought deserving of some 
honour, and who wished to be allowed to drive through the 
Park, but, not being thought quite worthy of such a distinc- 
tion, was made an Irish baron instead, shows how often rewards 
are given on no intelligible principle. Yet it is, perhaps, worse 
to withhold improperly than to grant unwisely, and on this 
subject Mr. Helps has made out a strong case. 





Gus.” 

‘Tuts biography of a rough-haired terrier by his mistress is 
defective as a work of art, in that it is too digressive, and intro- 
duces irrelevant ‘ sketches of travel’ in relation to matters which 
‘do not appear to have interested the subject of it. ‘‘ Ugly” 
himself is a fine character, and it is clear that on certain aspests 
of travel he held strong views which his mistress is quite right in 
explaining and recording,—especially on the police and railway 
regulations with regard to dogs in America, France, Austria, and 
Bavaria, and the policy of the Inman and Cunard lines of steamers, 
respectively, on the subject of dog-passengers. But reflections on 
the death of the Archduke Maximilian and the sad fate of the 
Archduchess, comments on the wealth of the peasantry of Dal- 
‘matia, violent attacks on the Ex-Emperor of the French, and 
criticism on the Germans for not making peace after Sedan, are 
digressions from the main subject of the book which really injure 
‘its artistic unity. The life and death of poor Ugly are full of 
the deepest interest, and digressions of the kind we have named 
affect us much as digressions on the geology of Spain would 
affect us, in a history of the Peninsular War, & propos of the 
strategical movements, or parenthetical accounts of the history of 
University tests would affect us, in a life of Shelley, & propos of his 
expulsion from the University. Ugly’s mistress has been mis- 
led into retaining in her life of Ugly notices of events which 
mo doubt had something to do with his movements, as had the 
course of the seasoas and the attraction of the moon, but which 
come quite as little within the ‘‘ mind’s eye ” of the intelligent and 
affectionate little terrier. 





* Lights and Shadows of a Canine Life, with Sketches of Travel. By Ugly's Mistress 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. j ee 





Except as regards the irrelevant padding, which swells the little 
volume at the cost of unity of effect, the story of Ugly’s life and 
death is very nicely told. Ugly’s mistress became his mistress rather 
in spite of herself, as it would appear,—for she steadily resisted 
the destiny which the dog foresaw for himself, for weeks or months 
after he had indicated it as one of the coming events of which he 
had seen the advancing shadow,—at Staten Island, near New 
York, in 1864. Her coachman had asked for the loan of the dog 
from a neighbouring inn to guard the stable, and Ugly, occa- 
sionally escaping from the stable into the drawing-room, did his 
utmost to persuade his future mistress that their relations must 
become intimate and tender. She, however, fought against the 
notion, as women sometimes will fight against the influence 
of the deepest sentiment of their lives, and had the dog 
sent back repeatedly to the inn from which he had been 
borrowed. Ugly was a predestinarian, he did not attempt 
to hurry ‘the logic of events,’ but calmly awaited the issue, 
—going to his plebeian home (a mile and a half off) to lunch, 
but returning repeatedly, in spite of vain attempts to repulse him 
(by arguments of the vulgarest kind in the shape of stones and 
demonstrations of force) to the better home for which his heart 
told him he was intended. He utilized this time of hope deferred 
by doing a little bit of independent travelling on his own account, 
which was doubtless useful to him later on in Europe. His 
mistress (some time before she became his mistress) once met him 
on the small steamer which acts as ferry--boat between Staten Island 
and New York. He wasstanding on the poop quite alone. He had 
been to New York for an independent trip, and if he had landed 
there, must have singled out the right ferry from a multitude of 
others in which to return to Staten Island (a voyage of three- 
quarters of an hour). He returned on this occasion with his future 
mistress to her cottage, but was not yet permitted to fulfil his 
mission in remaining as her own dog. But, 

“ The slow sweet hours which bring us all things good, 
The slow sad hours which bring us all things ill, 
And all good things from evil,” 
brought at length, first, the happy day for Ugly and Ugly’s 
mistress when she yielded to the inevitable, bade him be washed 
and combed, and paid his former plebeian master for him—after 
which transaction Ugly never once resumed his old wander- 
ings,—and finally, after an interval of some happy six years of 
travel, they brought, too, the sad day when Ugly jumped into 
his mistress’s arms to die, and she 
“To the want that hollowed all the heart 
Gave utterance by the yearning of an eye 
That burned upon its object, by such tears 
As flow but once a life.” 

The story of the intervening six years is told by Ugly’s mistress 
with a good deal of humour, and now and then not a little 
pathos, though the book is somewhat alloyed by irrelevant 
disquisition on things purely human. It is not difficult to pick 
out for our readers the leading traits of Ugly’s devoted, sensi- 
tive, and playful character. He seems, as we have said, to 
have laid down the independence which took him on expeditions 
of purely intellectual curiosity from Staten Island to New York, 
when he formed the great tie of his life, and thenceforth his 
mind was subordinate to his heart. He had the same mag- 
netic kind of instinct for finding out his mistress, even in a 
new quarter of a new city, which dogs and cats so often display 
for finding their way back to an old home from a perfectly new 
place to which they had been conveyed by railway or carriage. 
Let us illustrate by what happened at Florence :— 

“A concert was projected at the Philharmonic Rooms by Prince Carlo 
Poniatowski, the director, and one of the most distinguished amateurs of 
Italy, in which all the ladies in society who could sing were invited to 
form a chorus, in order to execute several new and intricate morceaur 
d’ensembles ; for this, various rehearsals were, of course, necessary, and 
we (for I had the honour of boing invited) were convened accordingly. 
To the first rehearsal then I drove in a carriage, as the rooms were quite 
at the opposite end of the city from the Lung’ Arno where I dwelt. Ugly 
was with me inthe carriage, and on getting out I chained him up, and 
giving the chain to the man-servant desired him to walk home, and on 
no account to let the dog loose till he had come in sight of the house. I 
then went up three flights of stairs, and through a suite of rooms till I 
reached the concert-hall. There might have been about a quarter of an 
hour’s delay before commencing the rehearsal, and I was occupying the 
time in looking over the music we had to study, when suddenly some- 
thing bounced upon me, nearly knocking me off my seat,—it was Ugly. 
We were just about to begin, and I thought of his vocal talent in 
dismay ; happily, however, a portion of the chorus, to which I did not 
belong, were requested to try their part first, so I could remain with the 
interloper and keep him quiet. In a few moments my old man-servant 
arrived panting and puffing with the chain in his hand, and relating 
that the dog had actually run back from home all the way through the 
tortuous streets of Florence, to a part where he had never been before, 
except in a closo carriage; and then he had, as we know, mounted 
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various flights of stairs, when after tracing me through several rooms, | over the arm of the chair, after first, as the maid said, casting at her ‘@ 


he was rewarded for this wisdom of the heart by being carried back 
again in durance vile to await his mistress at home.” 


amidst the confusion of crowded excursion trains :— 
«J remember while staying a few days at Norwood, I had occasion to 


And once at Norwood lie showed almost greater discrimination | 2°P° into @ sweet and refreshing sleep. 


beautiful look,’ he ran to me and fell into my arms as into a refuge. I 
told her to cover him, and I stroked his dear head, thinking he had 
I heard no more the poor 
labouring breath, and believed the malady had taken a turn. And, 
truly, the crisis had come, but it was not till the doctor paid his visit 
three-quarters of an hour later, that I knew the poor little tender lovii 


o to town. Ugly walked with me till we just came in sight of the | heart had ceased to beat; that the faithful devotion of a life had end 
station, when I told the maid to chain him and take him home. There | at the moment when he ran to my arms, breathing out there as fond and 


was aslight delay before the train went off, and a great crowd, as usual, 


| true a soul as ever existed.” 


before the carriages. I was just about to got in, when I felt something | Such were the chief traits of the character which Ugly’s mis- 


touch me; I thought to myself ‘If I did not know Ugly was at 
home, I should say that it was him,’” [sic, our authoress has evidently 
not corrected her own proofs,] “‘ when sure enough he bounced in after 
me, and was under the seat in amoment. No less than three trains were 
going off at the same time, one an excursion to Brighton or some sea- 


tress here delineates for us. In addition, we may add that he had 
a great sense of property, never allowing his little cloak, comb, 


brush, and ball to be touched by strangers; that he was bitterly 
| opposed to all cruelty, and once rushed upon the stage to prevent 


port ; was it not wonderful that he should have threaded his way through | 
all these difficulties in safety? Surely this was the instinct of the heart! | 


a histrionic Bluebeard from destroying his wife; and that he 


The maid had unchained him after walking at least half a mile, and the | discharged with great acuteness and fidelity throughout Europe 


moment she did so, she told me he flew rather than ran, and she after 


the same thing under other circumstances at Ragusa, finding his way 
into the theatre, and to my box on the dress tier, to the infinite astonish- 
ment of everybody.” 

Ugly appears to have been somewhat unsuspicious in forming 
favourable opinions of people who did not deserve them ; but he 
had a mind open to new convictions, and when he changed his 
opinion for the worse he was candid in his mode of conveying the 
change :— 

* While at Richmond, a scamp of a butler, who afterwards stole my 
dressing-case, got an acquaintance of his to inveigle the dog away, 
with a female of course, and having locked him up, persuaded me to 
offer a reward instead of leaving the affair in the hands of the police, as 
they advised me to do; of course, almost before the bills were out, the 
dog was brought back by the butler’s friend. I gave the poor little 
fellow a good scolding for leaving ‘his poor Missis.’ Ugly seemed 
much hurt by what I said, and barked most earnestly as if to protest. 
The next day, on ordering the butler (whom I did not suspect) to take 
him out for a walk, he refused to go, and got under a chair, growling 
angrily. On my desiriog the servant to fetch his chain, as he was 
endeavouring to fasten it in his collar the dog suddenly bit the man’s 
thumb till the blood ran down ; he had never attempted anything of the 
kind before, as he liked him.” 

Ugly was very jealous himself, but, unlike most jealous men, could 
make allowances for jealousy in his mistress :— 

“When I had been anywhere without him, my maid would 
say, to teaze him, ‘Your Missis has been out with other dogs;’ he 
would then smell my dress all round, and if he found that she had stated 

be.truth, he would bark and stamp at me, and not forgive me imme- 
itely. a the contrary, he smelt no dogs, he would take no notice 

ne T remark, and behave as usual. Hoe did not like me to say 
ous,’ and as he was very fond of my maid, sometimes I pre- 
be 0, when he wouldcry and come and coax me; but some- 
ee ®t the time he was doing so he would slyly give hor his paw, or 
at when he thought I was not looking.” 
a both great prudence and that highest kind of courage 
Whith can overcome real fear, and acts on the wise principle, ‘ If 
you wish for peace, be ready for war’:—‘‘ He was once set upon 
and bitten by a very large dog in Paris; after this he always went 
to the other side of the Boulevard when he passed his enemy’s 
house ; but if by chance he spied the big dog at the door he would 
pass on the same side, with his tail erect, not choosing evidently 
that the other should see he feared him.” But after all, his great 
quality was his unlimited devotion to his mistress. ‘This is how he 
acted when she had left him in Paris for a month under the care 
of a maid he was very fond of :— 












| 
him, te the immense amusement of the Norwood boys and girls. He did | 





“The maid wrote to me regularly ; I told her when my letters came to 
let him smell them, and to tell him they were from ‘ Missis,’ and that 
she was coming back to Ugly.’ She said he would sit on achair by her, 
and try to understand all she said, and when she stopped, would put his | 
paw on her arm and look in her face, as if he would say, ‘ Tell me again | 
about my Missis.’ She also said that on coming from his walk he would | 

_ look all over the apartment, smelling in every possible corner, in the | 
that I might have returned. And when that bappy moment came, | 
@ dog went into hysterics, Ugly did. Hescreamed for joy, bark- | 
Abg and erying together, till I feared he would be ill; nor did he lose mo 

put of his for very long after.” 





* Em hits last Mness (due, we suspect, from what his mistress states, | 


‘Mote to distemper than primarily to inflammation of the lungs), he 
“would, though very impatient of medicine usually, take anything 
his mistress entreated him to take for her sake. And the parting | 


a little; he would not even look at it. I went into the dining-room to 
take a little refreshment myself at five; while there, Ugly lay before the 
fire and slept for half an hour peacefully ; his breath much easier. I 


was full of hope; on waking, he came to me at once into the next room. | 
We carried him back into the drawing-room, where we placed him in an | 


arm-chair, thinking he might perhaps sleep leaning back. He seemed 


much calmer and to be trying to find a comfortable position. I told the | may have fancied himself a poet ; by taste and profession he was. 


sofa, which touched Ugly’s chair. ‘The dear pet seomed a little easier, | 


maid to stroke his head, and, feeling very tired, I leaned back on the 


80 I would not disturb himsto give him his medicine. When suddenly, 


was a great deal sadder than that of many human death-beds:— | 


“T had a little mutton broth to try to induce dear little Ugly to take | 


to our surprise, he rose up apparently as strong as ever, and stepping | wood aud Sons. 1872, 


the duties of courier in relation to his mistress’s luggage— 
thoroughly distrusting, as he did, the race of porters—sometimes. 
accompanying it in the dark to the boat far out of sight of his 
mistress, and returning to meet her directly he had seen it deposited 
in safety. Evidently this was a dog of a keen understanding, a 
deep sense of duty, and a devoted heart ; capable of putting a de- 
liberate constraint on his instincts,—witness his crossing over to the 
side of the street where the dog he dreaded lived, if the enemy were 
visible, though trying to avoid the opportunity of a meeting, if he: 
were not,—and therefore we should say clearly capable of free voli- 
tion. We do not wonder that Ugly’s mistress, in the intensity of 
her love for him, insists on believing in his immortality; but we 
are touched with the deep pathos of her painful uncertainty, when 
we find her quoting so inferior a being as a rhapsodical and tran- 
scendental American ‘medium’ by way of adding to her assurance. 
Ugly would have had a poor opinion of a “ trance-medium,” and 
in his presence we are disposed to conjecture that the trance would 
not have been undisturbed. 





PLINY’S LETTERS.* 

Tue last addition which Mr. Lucas Collins has made to his Quar- 
terly Volumes of the Classics for English Readers—a series as ex- 
cellent in its execution as it was original in design—is of a some- 
what different character from its predecessors. Hitherto the 
classical works selected for treatment by various authors have been 
such as are more or less familiar to general readers as well as- 
scholars, ¢.g., Homer and Xenophon, Horace and Virgil. In the 
present instance, however, the editor has encouraged, or allowed, 
his contributors to step out of the usual curriculum of classicab 
studies. Why Pliny should never have been admitted into these, 
why letters so graceful in their style, so essentially modern 
in their tone, should have suffered comparative neglect at- 
the hands of scholars, teachers, and littérateurs alike, it might. 
not be easy to determine; it is more satisfactory to welcome 
the prospect of a change taking place in this respect. A year ago- 
Messrs. Church and Brodribb put out an excellent selection from. 
the Epistles, with notes and introductions, which was favourably 
noticed in our columns; and they have now contributed to Mr. 
Collins’ series a charming little volume about Pliny himself, which, 
while it may serve as a useful guide and introduction to students. 
of the ‘Selected Letters,” is calculated to afford most agreeable 
and instructive reading to those who cannot enjoy the Epistles in 
the original. 

Nisard, in his preface to the Etudes sur les Pottes Latins, remarks- 
that while the poets of the Decline give us full and frequent in- 
formation regarding the chief features of social and individual life 
during their age, the prose writers of the same epoch pass over 
these altogether in silence. However true this may be in the 
main, Pliny unquestionably forms a remarkable exception. Anyone 
who wants to have the most detailed information respecting one of 
the most refined of gentlemen, the most delightful of letter-writers, 
the most diligent of magistrates, the busiest of barristers, the most 
enlightened of country squires, and last, but not least, the most 
amiable of family men, will find in these pages the portrait of such: 
an one drawn from the evidence of his Letters, together with a. 
background of Roman manners, scenes, and social characteristics. 
as they existed at the close of the first century of our cra. Wher 
Cassiodorus in his Chronicon applied to the younger Pliny the 
praise of being an historicus insignis, we strongly suspect, for our 
part, that he was confounding the nephew with the uncle; at the 
same time, there is a sense in which the expression is not inap- 
plicable to the author of the Epistles and the Panegyric. He 





* Pliny's Letters. Ancient Classics for English Readers, By the Rev. Alfred Church, 
M.A., oan the Rev. W. T. Brodriby, M.A, Edinburgh and London: William Black~ 
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these bright little sketches of the life and times of the model 
Roman gentleman. 
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an orator ; but to us his real value lies not in his (probably) | 
tasteless verses, nor his forced and awkward oratory (if we may 
judge by the Panegyric), but in the ample light which as an ac- 
complished and amusingly egoistical letter-writer he throws on icles: nani 
the times of Domitian, Nerva, and Trajan. The different are ae 8 NEW POEMS.* 

kinds of social and historical information thus supplied to us| T## distinguished Norwegian writer whose name stands at the 


from the correspondence of Pliny have been well arranged | head of this article has won his laurels almost exclusively in 
by Messrs. Church and Brodribb, in the volume before us, under | dramatic literature. His plays are highly esteemed among his 


such heads as, ¢.g., those of the ‘* Roman Bar,” in connection with | Countrymen, and have gained him a place in their estimation 
Pliny’s practice in the Court of the Hundred; ‘‘Men of Letters” | second to none of his contemporaries. At last he has gathered 
at Rome, with whom he was closely associated, as Martial, | together the lyrical poems of his later years in the little volume 
Tacitus, Silius, Quintilian, and others; ‘ Country Life,” with a | 20W under review, and they are found to possess all the grace and 


clear description of the arrangements of Pliny’s numerous villas ; | vigour that his earlier work would lead one to expect. It is rarely 











that an excellent dramatist is without the singing gift, the merely 





and ‘Family and Friends,” among whom we have a life-like 
picture of Pliny’s learned uncle, and pleasant touches of such 
attractive women as Cornelia, his second wife, and Hispulla, her 
aunt, difficult as it is to conceive the possibility of such existing 
in a social atmosphere like that indicated by Martial, Suetonius, 
and Juvenal. It would behard, we think, to over-rate either the 
value of the information given us in these chapters, or the skill with 
which so much matter is compressed into so small a compass. 
Occasionally we feel our authors would have done themselves and 
their subject more justice if they had enjoyed a wider field. 
This seems particularly the case with one of the most important 
chapters of the book, treating of the Recitationes or ‘ Public 
Readings,” a practice that contributed more than anything else 
at one time to refine, then to popularize, and in the end to ruin 
the literature of Rome. The subject is intimately connected with 
the writings and time of Pliny, who, as we might have expected 
from his natural temperament, was an ardent admirer and devoted 
supporter of the Fecitations, which having reached nearly their 
lowest point, began to pass out of fashion after his day. Messrs. 
Church and Brodribb have some excellent remarks on the origin 
of the public readings in the time of Augustus, mainly from the 
want of cultivated publishers and intelligent critics. They have 
culled passages from Pliny and other writers, vividly describing 
the tricks and attitudes of semi-literary dandies, together with one 
or two amusing anecdotes of the interruptions which the recitations 
occasionally underwent. But we do not think that our authors 
have pointed out with sufficient clearness the various changes 
that took place in the character and conduct of the Readings, 
they appear to us to speak of these as presenting the same 
features under Domitian as under Augustus, whereas it is 
our belief that within that interval the practice had under- 
gone an entire transformation from a school of intelligent criticism 
by the few to a stage of venal flattery by a mob of idle and 
ignorant claqueurs. Had the practice (begun by Asinius Pollio, 
according to Seneca) of a body of literary men submitting their 
compositions to the judgment of one another, and with this view 
reciting them exclusively before such an audience, continued, a 
system of this kind could hardly have proved otherwise than 
highly beneficial to the style and standard of literature. Lucan 
might then, perhaps, have written less for effect; Tacitus might 
have been less affected and manneristic ; Statius might have exer- 
cised his splendid powers on somewhat worthier topics. But once 
that Ovid, or some of the writers of his day, appealed from the 
critics to the people, and began reciting not poems only, but his- 
tories and speeches, to a motley audience of friends without taste, 
and acquaintances or strangers with nothing else to do, only one result 
could follow,—the swift deterioration of standard, style, and tone, 
both in authors and their works. Partizanship usurped the place 
of Criticism, Fashion of Taste; Voice, Manner, Appearance, Form 
became of the highest importance, while genius, sense, and matter 
were far Jess thought of. All, in fact, had to be sacrificed to 
applause, and the only wonder about the matter is, that simul- 
taneously with such a system so many really great works of litera- 
ture were produced during that silver age, which, but for the 
fatal development of the Recitationes, might have continued to be 
of gold. 

If space had permitted us, we should have been glad to recom- 
mend, by an extract or two, the interesting chapter upon ‘ Pliny 
in his Province,” where we see the gentle and liberal, but rather 
fussy, magistrate of Bithynia not sighing after Rome, his villas, 
or his books, but busying himself with theatres, and aqueducts, 
and baths (to say nothing of the famous questions about the 
Christians), and wearying even the indefatigable Trajan with 
needless letters on the most trifling points of provincial adminis- 
tration. But enough, we hope, has already been said to invite 
our readers, male and female equally, to procure and peruse this 
half-crown volume. If they are mentally constituted like our- 
selves, we can promise them quite as much pleasure as profit from 


| lyrical faculty; for one Massinger there are ten Jonsons and 
Deckers; and the genius of the Danish language tends so naturally 
to the ballad and folk-song, that it would be a matter for wonder 
if so eminent a poet should write in it without exhibiting this 
tendency. Still there are signs here to show that Ibsen feels 
himself to be master of another style, and not wholly at home 
in this. 

These poems consist of short songs of irregular measure, after 
the fashion of Heine’s Lieder, of political and festival poems, of 
verses of society, and of easy epistles to friends. They are the 
work of the leisure hours of a man of letters. ‘I'he thoughts are 
rather fantastic than profound, and there is much that is only of 
passing local interest ; but there are high excellencies of structure 
and workmanship, and over almost all there is thrown a mist of 
dreamy pathos and pensive feeling that is very charming, and 
highly characteristic of the nation. The Norwegians are a 
courtly, dignified, somewhat melancholy people; their mirth is 
harsh and their humour bitter, but it is in their quiet meditative 
moods that they have most attraction, when they seem to retire 
into asphere of thought, and lose all sense of worldly things in a 
sort of half-sad Nirwana. This pensiveness is well reflected in 
such verses of Ibsen’s as En fuglevise (** A Bird’s Song ”) and the ex- 
quisite Med en vandlilje (** With a Water-lily ”). He is peculiarly 
happy, at least to an Englishman’s fancy, when he takes some 
scene or custom of his own picturesque land as the subject of his 
musings ; but he is not always to be persuaded to look kindly at 
the actualities of his fatherland. With true Norse instinct, he 
gazes longingly at the South, and would fain write of palm-groves 
and desert fountains. Now and then the wildness of Norwegian 
scenery rouses him to a grotesque indignation :— 

‘“‘Stene har vort Norge nok af ; 
Vilddyr har vi og en flok af!” 
‘Stones our Norway has enough of, 
Wild-beasts too we have a troop of,” 
he cries, with Hudibrastic force, in an ungracious little poem of 
this collection. 

It may be well to glance at the literary influences which have 
been brought to bear on this man’s life. A poet is not a solitary 
thinker ; he is moulded always by the bias of his age. ‘To read a 
poet’s character fully, we must know who his teachers and who 
his friends have been. Henrick Ibsen was born in 1828 at Skien, 
an ancient town near the lowest of the great chain of lakes that 
run up to the Hardanger Fjeld. Here, among the glorious pine- 
woods and large spaces of gloomy water, the boy took in his first 
experiences of life. 

It was a stirring time in Norsk history. The Dauish yoke had 
been thrown off for fourteen years, and the energies of the nation, 
so long palsied, were quickening into vigorous life. A school of 
literature was in the very act of creation. Just twenty years before 
had been born in the two great western ports two children whose 
writings were to raise Norway to a fair station in the world of 
European letters. The one, Wergeland, was a poet full of ardour 
and fire, eccentric, outrageous, republican, an innovator by the 
very conditions of his existence, as full of clear light and sharp 
piercing air as is the atmosphere of his country ; the other, Wel- 
haven, was gracile and polished, delicate in taste, correct in exe- 
cution, a satirist, a critic, a Pope and a Werdsworth in one. 
Wergeland was the first to usher in the new epoch in the 
most startling fashion possible. In 1830 he published his 
Skabelsen (‘The Creation”), a colossal drama to which our own 
Bailey’s Festus is child’s-play. ‘This portentous poem was but the 
first of the multitudinous writings of a volcanic author, whose 
genius, perbaps, culminated in his Svalen (‘‘ The Swallow ”), a sum- 
mer-morning story for mothers who have lost children, a poem full of 
brilliant audacities and ringing with aerial melody, a work worthy 
of him who sang upon the Euganean Hills. In 1841 Svalen was 


* Digte. Af Henrick Ibsen. Copenhagen. 1871. 
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published, our Ibsen being then a school-boy. Meanwhile the | times, and could influence large societies as his friend swayed a 
large brain of Welhaven had not been idle. The extravagances| crowd; Whitefield’s was the sweeter nature, but Wesley's the 
of Wergeland were the subject-matter of his earliest writings ; | more powerful intellect, and it is probable, as Southey says, that 
with exquisite keenness and sagacity he exposed the faults | the founder of the Methodists was the most influential mind of the 
of the brother-poet, not so keen, alas! to appreciate his | last century. 

beauties. Soon he became known as himself a_ poet. It is generally the custom to say, and the statement is repeated 
In 1834 appeared his Norges Demring (‘ Norway's Twilight”), a| in this biography, that the first half of the eighteenth century in 
brilliant satire in sonnets, sparkling with wit and polemical zeal. | England was marked by gross vices, by indifference to religion, 





The dilettante patriotism of the young men, the exuberance of the 

ts, the vanity of the great cities were trenchantly attacked in 
this delightful poem. He had drawn a hornets’ nest about his 
ears. Wild was the discussion, frantic the indignation roused ; but 
the satire struck home to the heart of the nation, and a new epoch 
began. This great struggle occupied the boyhood of H. Ibsen. 
When he reached manhood Wergeland was dead, and Welhaven 
was beginning to rest upon his oars. The crown of poetry was 
round the head of Andreas Munch, the lady-lover and pourer- 
forth of gentle rose-coloured pensées. But two young men were 
growing up in whose minds the seeds of new and advanced 
thought were springing into blossom,—Henrik Ibsen, the founder 
of the Norwegian drama, and Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the first 
Norsk novelist. 

Tbsen, originally an apothecary, found himself full of enthusiasm 
for literature, and threw off the bondage of his profession for a 
student's life at Bergen. The deplorable state of the stage in- 
terested him from the first, and as early as 1851 he became director 





by a laxity of morals pervading all classes of the community. 
There are plenty of facts that can be alleged to sustain this view. 
We know something of the coarseness of the age from the litera- 
ture in which so much of it is permanently retained. The nasty 
ideas of Swift did not even disgust ladies of refinement and good- 
breeding ; Pope, the first poet of his century, wrote lines which 
in these days could not be read aloud; Gay, the pet-poet of the 
Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, produced tales in verse as 
indecent as the tales of La Fontaine; Prior offended in the same 
manner, and even Defoe, with the avowed intention of depict- 
ing the evil of vice, has presented so gross a picture of 
it in his Roxana and Moll Flanders as to find it 
necessary to make an excuse for the licence he bad taken. 
Coarseness, no doubt, is a question of taste, rather than of morality, 
and it is quite possible that expressions may be used in the draw- 
ing-room in one age which fifty years afterwards would not be 
tolerated in the kitchen. This may be a just excuse for much 
that repels us in the works of the Queen Anne men ; but after the 


- and the idioms of the earlier original Norse tongue. 


- diterat 


*” Ibsen and his fellow poets are in vain; we notice that Copenhagen 


of the theatre at Bergen. In 1856 his first important drama was | fullest allowances for the change produced in literature by a 
published, Gilet paa Solhoug (‘* The Feast at Solhoug”’), aud at once | change in manners, enough remains to show the corruption of the 
obtained him an audience. In consequence he threw up his posi-| age, and the tolerance evinced even for open immorality. Poli- 
tion in favour of Bjirnson and came to Christiania. From that tical corruption during the administration of Sir Robert Walpole 
time forth his success was assured, and when in 1864 he produced | was at its height; almost every man had his price, and profligacy 
his medizeval drama of Kongs-Emnerne (‘‘ The Pretenders”), he rose | of a kind now confined to blackguards was unblushingly prac- 
at once in popular estimation to the highest rank among living | tised by Cabinet ministers. There are horrible proofs extant of 
writers. Since 1864 he has been a traveller in the South of Europe | the way in which the vices of the upper classes had infected the 
and Egypt, as some of these lyrics testify, and is lastly, with B. | lower and although we do not forget the disgraceful Murphy 
Bjornson, the recipient of a grant of money from the Storthing, | riots, the brutal persecutions endured by Wesley and his fol- 
answering, in some measure, to that attendant on our own lowers would be utterly impossible in the present age. More- 
Laureateship. over, a religion of the most conventional type was held, we had 
The poet is remarkable above his predecessors for his desire to | almost said patronized, by the more respectable members of society. 
preserve and restore in an artistic form the Norsk language or|There was but little spiritual life in the country, either among 
gale He is not content to write in the Danish of Copenhagen, | Churchmen or Dissenters, and it is a significant proof of the 
"bat he studiously introduces the words common among the people | apathy that prevailed, that Bishop Burnet, writing a year before 
In his hands | the death of Queen Anne, declared that the greater part of the 
the Norsk differs very markedly from Danish. It will be interest-) men who applied for ordination were ignorant of the plainest 
% Watch whether this innovation will prove to be a mere | parts of Scripture, aud could “give no account, or at least a 
on of the moment, or whether a chasm between the two | very imperfect one, of the contents even of the Gospels, or of 
tres will absolutely be formed. We fancy the labours of | the Catechism itself.” 
Towards the end of the century, and when John Wesley was 
is every year attracting the Norwegian poets asa place of publica- | in his eighty-second year, he wrote a wild paragraph with regard 
tion more and more, and we fear this movement will suffer the fate | to the immorality of Great Britain, which shows that his feelings 
of that formerly made to separate the literature of Scotland from | sometimes overpowered his judgment :—‘‘ There is not on the face 
of the earth another nation so perfectly dissipated and ungodly as 
England; not only so totally without God in the world, but so 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. JOHN openly setting Him at defiance. There never was an age that we 
WESLEY, M.A.* read of in history since Julius Cesar, siace Noah, since Adam, 
Turee large volumes are devoted by Mr. Tyerman to a record of | wherein dissipation and ungodliness did so generally prevail, both 
John Wesley’s life, and if the spirit of the writer had been more | among high and low, rich and poor.” This extravagant assertion 
genial and his style less rhetorical, the vast bulk of the biography | was made after Methodism had spread over the country, after men 
might be forgiven. It is difficult to compress witbin brief com-| like Watts and Doddridge, Newton and Cowper, Fletcher and 
pass the record of a career like that of Wesley's, and it is only Toplady, Whitefield and Law had done their uttermost for morality 
by a variety of details that it is possible to estimate the import- | and religion, in an age made famous by the sterling worth of the 
ance of his work. Mr. Tyerman, however, wastes much of his | great moralist, Dr. Johnson, by the singleness of purpose and the 
space in observations that might well be spared, and bad taste is majestic intellect which distinguished Burke, by the earnest advo- 
frequently conspicuous in this somewhat pretentious book. Mr.) cacy of Christian truth which came from the lips and pen of 
Tyerman says he has written with honesty, and we willingly give | William Wilberforce. This strange assertion would, indeed, have 
him credit for that virtue. He spares nobody, and even John | been utterly unjustifiable, had it been made at the beginning of 
Wesley himself receives not a few smart strokes from his biographer | the century ; but it sounds ridiculous as uttered at its close, and 
for his High-Church principles. suggests to the reader that Wesley's statements must be received 
It is impossible to understand the social life of England and | with caution. 
the state of religion and morals in the eighteenth century without The intense earnestness and the inexhaustible activity of the 
Some acquaintance with the labours of Whitefield and Wesley. | Wesleys and of Whitefield seem to have aroused all classes of the 
These two men, differing in so many respects, were alike in purity | people. ‘The excesses into which some of the early Methodists fell, 
and consistency of purpose, in their intense earnestness, in their | and the physical excitement which Wesley, unlike Whitefield, 
untiring activity, in a courage that never seemed to falter, | Seems rather to bave encouraged than opposed, passed gradually 
in a spirit of self-sacrifice that was altogether noble. White- | out of sight, but the good effected by this second English Refor- 
field was the more eloquent preacher, but Wesley possessed | mation has lasted to our time. It has been pointed out, and 
a variety of intellectual gifts to which Whitefield could make no justly, that Methodism was not an intellectual awakening. The 
He could exercise an irresistible power over men as a | literature of Methodism has never had much influence beyond the 
Methodist circle, and there is not, we believe, a volume pro- 
duced by Wesley or his followers that can rank with the great 
works that form our national literature. Whitefield’s writings 
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our own. 





pretension. 
Christian orator, but Wesley understood the art of ruling at all 





* The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. By 
the Rey. L. Tyerman. 3 vols. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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slumber on our shelves undisturbed, or if his sermons be occa- 
sionally read, the one feeling they excite is astonishment at the 
influence they exerted when uttered by the living voice. Charles 
Wesley is known and honoured by all the Churches as a hymn- 
writer, but who is there that reads the many volumes of his verse ? 
James Hervey, one of the * Oxford Methodists,” published two or 
three volumes in a very flowery style which were popular in his 
day, but notwithstanding Mr. Tyerman’s assertion that they 
are ‘the most mellifluent compositions in the English language,” 
he must either have a strangely meretricious taste or a small 
choice of books who can read the Meditations and Theron and 
Aspasia. John Wesley himself wrote incessantly, and his works 
fill many volumes. His style is good, his knowledge various, he 
was a scholar and a well-read gentleman, and yet in the long list 
of his publications we do not find a single book which holds a 
popular place in our secular or in our theological literature. 
Wesley owed the awakening of his spiritual life to the Holy Living 
and Dying of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, one of the few works on 
practical theology which, although written more than two cen- 
turies ago, still retains an almost measureless popularity. Taylor, 
the most imaginative prose writer in the language, and at the same 
time one of the most sagacious, stands apart in our theological 
literature ; but Methodism has not only not produced a work 
which deserves to be ranked with the writings of our great Church 
theologians, it has not even yielded @ devotional volume that can 
be placed with the Saint's Rest of Baxter, or the Rise and Progress 
of Doddridge. This want of success was not owing to any lack of 
the cacoethes scribendi on the part of the Methodist leaders. Publi- 
cations designed for edification were issued by myriads from their 
presses, and still continue to be issued, for Mr. Tyerman 
records the fact that in 1867 ‘*Wesley’s book-room in 
the City Road sold not fewer than one million five hun- | 
dred and seventy thousand tracts, all printed and published | 





‘any day for play! Yet these rules, upon being considered 
at a conference of Wesley’s preachers, were pronounced 
‘agreeable to Scripture and reason!” No wonder that the 
Kingswood school proved ‘‘ a source of almost ceaseless trouble” 

| to Wesley, and that after existing for thirty-five years it was “in 

| & worse state than ever.” 
The copious‘materials contained in these large volumes suggest 

a number of interesting topics. We have but glanced at two or 

| three that occurred to us most readily, and have made no attempt 
to estimate John Wesley’s position as the great religious reformer 

| of the eighteenth century. It is, however, but recently that the 
| publication of Miss Wedgwood’s admirable monograph received 
| attention in these columns, and we may conclude by observing 
that whatever may be the defects of Mr. ‘Tyerman’s narrative, and 
| we have already said that we consider it defective both in style 
and feeling, it is beyond question the most copious biography 
of Wesley that has hitherto appeared. ‘There is much in the book 

‘which will not be found elsewhere, and although the general 

| reader will still turn to Southey’s delightful narrative, he will 

| nevertheless find his profit by referring to Mr. ‘T'yerman’s work, 
|and will be able, by the help of it, to correct some of the errors 

‘into which Southey fell. Mr. Tyerman’s taste is questionable, 
but his persevering labour and accuracy of statement deserve our 

| commendation. 
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An Introduction to Aristotle’s Ethics. Book I.-IV. and X., eh. 6-9. By 
| the Rev. E. Moore. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Moore does not claim for his 
book more than an elementary character. It is meant, he says, “ for 
| beginners generally, and especially for those who are commencing it 
with the view to the Oxford Final Examination.” (We deprecate, by 
the way, his further suggestions that it may be “found useful in the 





by iteelf, and that the number of its distinct and separate tract | upper forms of public schools;” the upper forms have already too 
publications in 1871 is not less than 1,250.” Wesley himself wrote | much to do.) The book, in short, is meant, we suppose, for Passmen, 
enough, one would have thought, to have occupied the best part of | and while it will teach any beginner a great deal, for their needs it seema 
his time, but authorship was but a single phase of his multiform | to be admirably adapted. An introduction gives a sketch of the leading 
activity. It has been calculated that during ‘the fifty years of | system of ethical philosophy, written with studied impartiality, and, 
his itinerant ministry he travelled a quarter of a million of miles, | indeed, without an expression of preference, though Mr. Moore cannot 
and preached more than forty thousand sermons.” For eighty-six | refrain from adding a note of ironical admiration after quoting some of 
years, he says, he found none of the infirmities of old age, and from | the moro extravagant of the Utilitarian maxims. — A glossary gives » 
the age of twenty-four, when he applied himself closely to study, | Popular explanation of such terms as Ouvauss, APY 7, YUKN, TPOMIPEDIS, 


up to the age of eighty-eight, when he expressed a hope that he | 
should not live to be useless, Wesley’s energy was unbounded. It | 
is curious to observe how it showed itself in little things as well as | 
in great. It was not enough that he undertook the government | 
of many churches, both in England, Ireland, and America; that he 
engaged in controversies, and founded societies, and was the arbiter 
in quarrels ; be found leisure also for a variety of minute arrange- 
ments, and to attend to many of the trifles which generally interest | 
idle men. Thus, for instance, he had some crotchets about diet 
and regimen which he endeavoured to urge upon his followers. 
His preachers were on no account to touch snuff or to taste spirit- 
uous liquors. Early rising, he said, is better than a thousand medi- | 
cines, early preaching is the glory of Methodism, and both he and | 
Whitefield, as is well known, were in the habit of preaching | 
at five o’clock in the morning. He found that tea disagreed | 
with him, and therefore urged its discontinuance upon the | 
whole body of his followers. More than once he tried a 
vegetable diet, and what the biographer calls his ‘* High Church- | 
ism,” led him to enjoin frequent fasting. He tells those afflicted | 
with low spirits to drink but little tea, and none without sugar | 
and cream, to eat no flesh at supper, to sleep early and rise early. 
For six or seven and twenty years, he writes, he made anatomy | 
and physic the study of his leisure hours, and he did not hesitate | 
to prescribe for others. Regular physicians, he thought, did | 
very little good; but why irregular physicians should do more ! 
good, and why he averred that he cured diseases of forty 
years’ standing, is not made very clear. Wesley’s dear love of 
work led him to forget that people generally cannot do without 
recreation. ‘‘ I would recommend,” he said, ‘‘ very few novels to | 
young persons, for fear they should be desirous of more.” ‘The 
Kingswood school affords a striking proof of Wesley’s inability, | 
despite his great power over men, to understand human nature all 
round. Many of his arrangements in the organization of the 
society were likely to produce hypocrites ; the management of the 
Kingswood scholars was calculated to produce hypocrites. and 
scoundrels. Imagine young boys being forced to rise every morn- 
ing at four o'clock in winter and summer, in order to spend one 
hour in reading, meditation, and prayer! imagine, too, a school 
in which no vacations were permitted, and no time allowed ov. 





&c., and the text is accompanied by a running analysis and by notes. 
These last strike us as being a little too bald and dry, though this may 


be due to the rigid determination to put in nothing but what tells in the 


examination. But such a phrase as emidind Lovras ol Gxpor TIS eons 
XHpas, where Aristotle is talking of Q/Aor14/@, contains an allusion 
which might have been explained. Thero are, however, some apposite 
illustrations, especially in the lattor part of the book. The interesting 
question whether the MeyaAéuyo¢ is a Christian character is well 
discussed in a note. We notice a curious misquotation of Tacitus, 
History, ii., 80, where the words “omnium que diceret atque ageret 
arte quadam ostentator ” are referred to Vespasian. They do not suit 
that emperor’s character at all. As a matter of fact, they refer te 
Mucianus, being suggested by that personage’s speech in the theatre of 
Antioch. Vespasian, as will be seen by looking at the end of the pre- 
ceding chapter, was then at Cwsarea, the capital of his own province. 

Broken Toys. By Anna ©. Steele. (Chapman and Hall.)—Mrs- 
Steele writes good English and devises her plots with fair knowledge 
of the world, and displays a kind of cynicism which is attractive; but 
we do not like Broken Toys. These perpetual sketches of women on the 
verge of adultery bore us to death, and though the author means no 
harm, indeed is fairly moral in drift, the atmosphere she creates has a 
sickening scent about it. She describes women, too, with a contempt 
for their shallowness which may be justified, but with a sub-notion that 
shallowness leads to vice, which is not, so far as we know, justified by 
the facts of the world. The thin-minded women grow acrid, not adven- 
turous. There may be truth—as regards a class—in her belief that women 
leading stupid, uneventful lives with dull men take to intrigue as a 
relief, but the account of their intrigues is hardly more interesting than 
that of their minds. It can be made interesting only by a certain 
comedy of situation, and Miss Thomas worked out that vein, at least as 
far as we care to pursue it. Woe suppose Broken Toys will interest 
regular frequenters of circulating libraries, but for us its Spanish-comedy 
tone is not redeemed even by cynical epigram like this, which is but a 
specimen of scores of pages :— 

‘*She is an excellent woman,’ Nest said gravely; ‘one of those who 
err with the utmost decorum. Her collects are part of her moral 
economy ; people who are always begging pardon can afford to err much 
oftener than a poor sinner like myself, who is always too late for family 
prayers. Even her flirtations have a respectable element in them: they 
are confined to Cabinet ministers, or to such as are likely to be place- 
holders. She does not care for emerald bracelets, but her brothers are 
provided for in Government offices. Derrick Erle’s fortane is assured, 
if he has ability and does not offend his mother.’” 
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It is fair to add that the story commences with a couple of chapters 
describing a quaint relation between two children of widely different 
castes, which are altogether above the rest of the book, and imply that 
the author might use her keen insight into some sorts of character, to 
much higher purpose. 

A Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, 
M.A. (Rivington.)—Mr. Shipley and his coadjutors deserve great 
praiso—the chief share being, of course, the editor’s due—for the indus- 
try and care with which this glossary has been compiled and for the com- 
pleteness which it possesses. We have not found, as far as our search has 
gone, anything missing or anything like a blunder. Of course, we havo 
found plenty of things with which we disagreed. A book of this kind gives 
many opportunities for the statement of personal opinions. Any one could 
have seen from Johnson’s Dictionary that the author was a Tory who 
hated Scotchmen. So any one may conclude from the glossary be- 
fore us that the editor and his collaboratewrs are High Churchmen. But 
it can always be said for the definitions which they give that they 
are backed by some authority, and represent one view of theo- 
logical facts. And after all, the proportion of the work that is affected 
by these influences is but small, and does not materially detract from its 
value as a work of reference. Its brevity is especially admirable. It 
would be difficult to find as much information crowded into equal space. 

The Queen of the Regiment. By Katharine King. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—This is a charming, fresh, cheery, innocent novel,—evidently the work 
of an unpractised writer, testing her ability, feeling that it is in her to 
write stories of life, adventure, and feeling, and bringing to the task 
plenty of youthful energy and spirits. Its faults are the faults of 
inexperience, a little want of proportion, and occasional crudeness, but 
its merits are rare and welcome. The writer deals with military men 
and military life, and she is neither coarse, slangy, nor vulgar. Her 
young officers are neither bullies nor blackguards, neither roués nor 
fops. She deals with sporting men and sporting life, and yet she 
is not ‘horsey’ or ‘doggey,’ but thoroughly feminine always. The 
gleofulness, the ease, the heartiness of her style cannot fail to please- 
And wherever one gots a glimpse of herself, which is not often, she is a 
straightforward narrator; there isa taintless purity and freshness of 
thought about her, not in the least sentimeatal, but original and brave. 
Her heroine the Queen of the Regiment is a very captivating girl, and 
we do not wonder at the loyalty of her subjects, but neither do we 
admire her choice. The man whom she rejects, and who sacrifices him- 
self for her (a remarkably well devised catastrophe), is a far finer fellow 
than the conquering hero, and though the lovers are happily united at 
last, and all must therefore be said to end well, Miss King’s readers will 

feel more sorry for Houston than rejoiced for Anstruther. We suspect 


a <> ~thgse are also her own sentiments. If this is a first novel, it is of un- 


asual promise. 

Border Reminiscences. By Randolph B. Marcy, U.S. Navy. (New 
York: Harper.)—The first chapter of General Marcy’s book is the best. 
It describes an American “Captain Kearney.” Captain Kearney is 
the incomparable liar whom Marryat describes in ‘Peter Simple.” 
Major C***s—that was his name—is insulted at a “ quadroon ball.” “I 
was compelled,” he said, “to smash three or four chairs over their 


heads ; but this did not scttle the difficulty, and I drew from my vest- 


pocket a pair of Derringers that I carried, and fired them into the 
crowd ; but this did not prove sufficient, and I was obliged to draw 
from my coat-pockets a pair of holster pistols which I happened to 
have, and discharged them also.” His pockets seem to bave been 
pretty full of arms for a ball-room. Some one then inquired as to the 
sequel. The Major “had been informed,” he said, “that dead 
Spaniards were found in the ball-room the following morning.” The 
Major was at the British attack on New Orleans, and was enraged at 
getting no notice in an epic which a native poet named Emmons wrote 
on that subject. His friends told him that the poet had repented, and 
given him due honour in a second couplet. The couplet was quoted, 


and ran thus :— 
“ There was Major C***s, in a blaze of fire, 
He caused the British for to retire,” 


—an encomium which so gratified the hero that he acknowledged it by 
the characteristic compliment that Emmons the poct was “a d—d sight 
more of a knave than fool.” We are bound to say that the rest of 
the book is not as good as this first chapter, though it contains some 
humour, and here and there, where the subject gives occasion, some 
wisdom. 

Wide of the Mark. By the Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 
3 vols. (Tinsley.)—We learn from the preface that “the main facts 
related in the story...... are strictly true.” “So much the worse 
for the facts,” we are inclined to say. You may easily make stories 
which are not worth telling or ought not to be told out of “ facts 
that are strictly true.” It would scarcely be too much to say that 
Wide of the Mark is a perfect wilderness of bigamy. Tho heroine’s 
mother, who returns incognita to act the part of governess to her 
daughter (if this is one of the “main facts,” Mrs. H. Wood may plead 
it for an incident much criticized in “East Lynne ”), marries secretly a 
husband whom we will call A, and publicly another husband whom we 
will call B. A, supposing her to be dead, marries another wife; B, know- 
ing that she is alive, tries todo the same. The career of the heroine is not 
continued after her marriage, and we know nothing more of her than 


| Crawley’s poem suggests a comparison, which we cannot consider to be 


We do not wish to deny that the 
| book has merits. The plot is skilfully contrived, and even ox- 
|perienced novel-readers will probably justify the boast of the 
| title, and be “ wide of the mark ” at guessing at the dénouement. Nor is 

there anything to object to in the general tone in which it is written, 

Still we object to the talo as a whole, and there are instances of deplor- 
| ably bad taste. Surely the Author of “ Recommended to Mercy” has not 
| so very squeamish a pen that she is obliged to paraphrase certain whole- 
| some plain-speaking in this fashion,—“If it be true, as we are told in 
Holy Writ, that ‘he who looketh with eyes of convoitise upon his 
| neighbour’s wife hath broken the Seventh Commandment in his heart.’ ” 
| Our author might be employed to paraphrase certain disagreeable pas- 

sages in the Bible for the delicate ears of the upper ten thousand, 
| admirers of fashionable lady novelists, and enthusiastic patrons of Madlle. 
Schneider. 

Robert Blake of Ringwood. 3 vols. (Newby.)—Anything more 
| dreary than this novel it would not be easy to find. It is a wearisome 
| record of love-making, and husband-hunting, and such like phases of 

the relations between men and women in society. We have not found 

in it from beginning to end a trace of brilliancy, or humour, or pathos, 
| and it is written in English of this kind :—“ ‘I think, my dear,’ said he, 
‘that you ought to call upon Mrs. Forster. She is connected with us, 
and must feel it unkind to be so long here and not to go near her, living 
as she does on the premises.’” The whole story is founded on a mani- 
fest impossibility. The owner of Ringwood disenherits his son, and 
leaves away bis property to another family for nine generations, directing 
that after these have past it should return to his own descendants. It 
is needless to say that no will of the kind would hold good. The 
limit of an entail is now—and the dates of the story are quite recent— 
very strictly drawn bythe law. To tell the truth, this is the only thing 
in the book that has excited in us the least interest. 


Porrry.—Fra Dolcino, and other Poems. By A. and L. (Smith and 
Elder.)—It is the capital defect of Fra Dolcino that it does not tell its 
own story. A poem of this kind must, above all things, set out a clear 
picture of the man and of his life, and this is exactly what “A” fails to 
do. He writes a great many lines, some of them powerful enough, 
about his hero and about those who worked with him, but we look in 
vain for a clear and definite picture of the historical man. Even if the 
author could count, which he certainly cannot do, on all his readers 
starting with a sufficient knowledge of the subject, he would still be 
bound, to make his poem at all complete as a work of art, to make it 
perfectly clear and intelligible by itself. This he has not done; in fact, 
he has overloaded the whole work with a verbose and ornate rhetoric, 
| often tinged indeed with a poetical colour, but yet very different from 
poetry. Not unfrequently he becomes exceedingly obscure. Take these 
lines, for instance :— 


“Such, keen to burn the false and search the true, 
Arnold of Brescia rose,—a flerce, pure flame, 
Who to stern manhood no selfZlove beguiled 
No weakness warped, a heart yet reconciled 
Lovely as u woman or a child.” 


And whether the language is obscure or not, it continually wearies us 
| with its extraordinary copiousness. In the midst of an uncoasing flow 
| of vague declamation, we long for something terse, clear, and definite. 
After all that is said about Dolcino and his Margaret—and the “all” 
reaches to thousands of lines—they still remain very shadowy person- 
ages. We venture to say that Mr. Tennyson would have made them 
more real in twenty lines. At the same time, it should be said that 
there are some pretty bits of verse scattered up and down the volume, 
| more plentifully in “A’s” portion, we should say, than in “ L's.” 
| Here are some lines out of “ Bernardo del Carpio” :— 


“ The stream, o’erdanced by dragon-flies, 
Crept on through meadows blossom-spangled, 
And by the heron-haunted trees. 
The woods, with leaf-buds just unfurled, 
Swelled hourly by the sun and breeze ; 
Beneath the young fern’s yellow curled 
Soft tufts; beyond the steeper world 
Of gorse-clad hills, whose sides unfold 
A sudden passionate bloom of gold.” 


—~.Lilias Lee, and other Poems. By James Ballantine. (Blackwood.) 
| —Mr. Ballantine tells in Spenserian verse a tale of a fair Scottish 
| maiden, a brave young yeoman, and a base young knight. The course 
| of true love is disturbed by the machinations of the villain, who is aided 
| by a false priest. Evil is about to triumph when a good gonius steps 
| forward in the person of a wandering prince, James IV. of Scotland. 
| Mr. Ballantine is fluent enough, and in the early part of the poem, 
notably where he is describing the rustic festival, is not unsuccessful. 
' Later on, where his theme leads him to more serious topics, he becomes 
| terribly prosy, sinking at the last to a depth which the reader may 
estimate by his concluding stanza :— 


“ And now the Primate at the altar stands; 

| Randal and Lilias, full of truth and love, 
| Bend them before him ; now he joins their hands, 

While all invoke a blessing from above. 


j that she has two lovers. 

















The lovers feel the chain that love hath wove 
} Link lightly round them in their bridal hour; 
Its strength their future lives alone can prove. 
When sorrows sadden, or when dangers lower, 
Then love and truth shine forth with treble light and power.” 


The shorter poems in the Scottish dialect are more vigorous. Venus 
| and Psyche, with other Poems, by Richard Crawley. (Blackwood.)—Mr. 
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in favour of the more recent writer, with a work which few probably 
of this generation are acquainted with, the “ Psyche” of Mrs. 
Tighe. In Mr. Crawley’s hands a singularly beautiful allegorical 
story becomes a love story, not too refined, which does not suggest a 
single hint of any higher meaning. Venus is a vulgar shrew, Psyche a 
silly young beauty, and Cupid little more than a handsome young gen- 
tleman. That this description of his work may give a false idea of Mr. 
Crawley’s powers wo readily allow. These we take to be really con- 
siderable. He handles his metre—the ottava rima—skilfully, and is not 
altogether shamed by the comparison which it suggests, Byron’s Beppo 
and Don Juan, and the better and purer model which Byron imitated, 
the ‘‘ Whistlecraft Poems ” of Hookham Frere. In description especially 
he is sometimes very felicitous. Here is a specimen of his manner:— 


“ Behind the palace ran a garden fair, 

Placed toward the sunset, sloping to the sea 

Whose waters sheltered by the mountains were, 
And still and clear as any lake could be; 

Between the shores and bosomed in soft air, 
Like to a vision of the fantasy, 

An island lay, beneath its woods asleep, 

And seemed a forest planted in the deep. 


“Upon one side girt by the shadowing trees 

There was a grassy theatre, like to those 

The shepherd or the wandering schoolboy sees 
There in the Wiltshire solitudes, nor knows 

Whether that nature in those fairy leas 
Did carve these mimic hollows for her shows, 

Or hands of former tillers of the plains 

Of whom no note or memory remains.” 

Here, again, is a very graphic stanza:— 


“ As when the lamps are lighted in the dome 
Upon St. Peter's at the Festival, 
When Easter to its votaries has come, 
And Lent gives place unto new Carnival ; 
And he who stands upon that night in Rome, 
Between the Pincian fountain and the wall, 
Under the ilexes beholds the light 
Cleave like a sword the curtain of the night.” 


One of the minor poems, “ To a School-Fellow, or the Author going to 
London to Study the Law,” is very spirited. Altogether we hope to 
meet Mr. Crawley again.——Lucharis: a Poem. By F. R. Statham 
(Francis Reynolds). (Longmans.,)—Mr. Statham tells us in a preface 
that representations have been made to him that “his present 
poem is open to grave misconstructions, which nothing but an explana- 
tory preface can guard against,” and proceeds to say that he has not 
written “this poem with the idea of advocating indiscriminate abolition 
of all forms of marriage.” So far, that is satisfactory. Let us proceed 
to say what the poem is. It consists of a number of letters 
telling the story of a young lady who falls in love with a young 
man, and being of the insurrectionary sort, unites herself to him, 
but without the usual form. The young people, however, are not 
“thorough,” and they basely comply with the conventions of an obsolete 
morality by giving out that they have been married. This deflection 
from virtue preys upon the heroine’s mind. She does her best to make 
amends by letting her friends know that sho is not married, and then 
dies in the odour of the new sanctity. When we say that the heroine is 
represented as the purest and noblest of her kind, that all the sympathies 
of the reader are enlisted on her side, and that a peculiarly mean person 
is introduced as upholding the respectable view of the question, the 
reader will probably agree with the friends who represented to Mr, 
Statham that his poem was “open to grave misconstructions.” We 
could have wished that he had given more effect to their representations, 
not by a few lines of perfunctory apology in a preface, but by putting 
Eucharis behind the fire. Mr- Statham writes verse blank of a some- 
what vigorous kind after the Awrora Leigh fashion. Flowers for 
Sundays. By Peter Spencer, B.A. (Longmans.)—Mr. Spencer dedi- 
cates his poems in this fashion :— 


“To you, my darling Flower, 
More than the rose of my proud love, 





These sayings that will live above o 
The shocks of time 
In calm sublime,” 


and proceeds to describe them as,— 
“ Buds that will at length 
Be for their fragrant beauty praised, 
Scarce less by boors 
Than connoisseurs.” 


Before the sublimity of this self-conceit, criticism reverses vanquished 
arms.—Dudley Castle, in the Black Country. By E. W. Burley, 
(Provost.)—We generally do our best to quote the best or the worst pas- 
sage of a poem, according as we wish to praise or blame. We cannot 
praise Dudley Castle, but still we quote the best that we can find:— 


“The dark camera's jet-black floor 
Is presently flooded o'er and o’er, 
With streams of living liquid fire, 
The ladies are scared, but still admire 
The gigantic gridiron, all on fire ; 
Thus formed before them, in beds of sand. 
Flowing in troughs the red streams acquire 
The form called ‘ pigs;’ and who could desire, 
At one birth, more of these pigs of fire; 
But quickly and with unsparing hand, 
Dark crouching imps, in scant attire, 
So fearfully hot they profusely perspire, 
Strew sand o’er the red molten gridiron of fire.” 
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HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleries 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





FOR BALL ROOMS.—Burn Field’s New Ozokerit Candle. 


“A beauty never known to bend.”—(Vide Judy, December 21, 1870),—and giving the most brilliant light. 


IN ALL SIZES, FROM ALL DEALERS. 





_— CRYSTAL GLASS, }LSTOB, 42 
CHANDELIERS. 


MAKER 


MADDOX STREET, 
_4 REGENT STREET, 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


SPECIAL TROUSERS- ae 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 



























TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 





ARR’S LIFE PILLS Increase the 
Spirits, Improve the Complexion, and Enliven 
and Exhilarate the Mind. 


, &e, 


The Field, June 2nd, 1860, says, in answer to a corre- 
spondent, “ Estos is one of the best Breeches and 
Trousers-makers in London or elsewhere.” 


: N.B.—Morning Trousers of the best make and mate- 
rial, 25s. Black Dress Trousers of the best West of 
England Wool, 30s. 





URE AERATED WATERS, 
ELLIS'S.—The Ruthin Waters, unsurpassed for 
their purity. Soda, Seltzer, Lithia, and Potass Waters, 
Lemonade. Note, *R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” on 
corks, and on Jabels a “ Goat on Shield.” Sold every- 
where. Wholesale, R. ELLIs and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Bast and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 





proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; azd of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 

Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 

that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 

draught, and from its special action on food during the 

process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen haif-pints. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 
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PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192 FLEET STREET (Corner or Cuancery Lang), LONDON, E.C. 


HE PUBLIC suppjied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream. 


i ream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... one eee eco ove eee eve 3/0 
ae Cream-Laid Note (much approved) eco ove ove ooo owe 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... ooo wwe 5/0 
Straw Paper, “Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... aw wn ‘on we 2/6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... eve ove ooo ooo sve 10/6, 12/6, & = 


ides Foolscap ... eos ove ose ove ove ove ooo ooo ee 6 
Sonar Paper for Scribbling ose one ne oe plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
The * Vellum Wove Ciub-House™ Note... ose oes eve Jive quires for 2/6 

Superfine Cream or Blué Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6. and 6/6 per 1,000. 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 





On March 21 will be published, in crown Svo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
HE PEOPLE’S BLUE-BOOK. By Cuartxs Tennant. 
Fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, and brought down to the Present Time; 
with a Supplementary Chapter on Ireland. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 
SSAYS on HISTORICAL TRUTH. By AnprReEw Bisskr. 


© We express our gratitude to Mr. Bisset for the masterly and thorough analysis 
which entitles him to a high place in the ranks of judicial historians......... It 
yrould be well if all historical students would read Mr. Bisset's essays, with the 
purpose not of accepting his conclusions, but of sifting the evidence on which they 
rest, and of judging for themselves whether it be possible to come to any other.”— 
Saturday Review. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





In 1 rol. 8yo, with 15 plates (6 coloured), including Angstriim's and Kirchhoff's 
Maps, and 223 woodcuts, price 28s, cloth. 


PECTRUM ANALYSIS in its application to Terrestrial 
Substances, and the Physica! Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies, familiarly 
explained by Dr. H. SCHELLEN, Director der Realschule I. O. Cologne. Translated 
from the Second German Edition by JANE and CAROLINE LASSELL. Edited, with 
Notes, by WitLtAmM Hvueains, LL.D, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

“All who wish to commence the stady of the spectroscope, which is playing so 
prominent a part in science, should read this volume, which gives a most lucid and 
complete explanation of the instruments which have been used for the purpose, 
and of the discoveries made up to the present time."—Astronomical Register, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—NEW LECTURES and 
» ENTERTAINMENTS.—*“ Half-hours with the Stars,” by Mr. J. L. King— 
“Old and New London,” with songs and duets, ancient and modern, by Miss Alice 
Barth and Miss Florence Hunter—*“ Secret Poisoning in 1872,” by Professor Gard- 
ner, F.E.S., F.S.A.—“Chemistry of Gases,” by Professor Gardner—“ Penny Read- 
ings,” a humorous sketch, by Mr. G. Grossmith, jun., and many other entertainments. 

ilusteations to all, with electric organ performances aud full band. 













a 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Notice.—All 
TIONS respecting ENGAGEMENTS and general business of 
2 to be addressed to Mr. W. H. Robinson, Secretary, 309 Regent 








eC"-H L ORAL U YM, 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. is. 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. POWDER. 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. WOOL, 
CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. WADDING. 





THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
Ready this day, No. 56, for MARCH, of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, an Illustrated Monthly, 
price One Shilling. 

NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON, F.B.GS., &e. 
ZANZIBAR. By Captain R. F. Burton, Author of 
“ A Mission to Galéle,” “ My Wanderings in West Africa,” &c. (Ready this day. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 

UNDER the SUN. By Georce Avavustus Sata, 


Author of “ My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 
(/n a few days. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 
By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8yo. (Ready this day. 
NEW HISTORICAL NARRATIVE. 

The COURT of ANNA CAKAFA: an Historical 


Narrative. By Mrs. St. Joun. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


RECOLLECTIONS. By J.R.Pravycus. 2 vols. 8vo. 
JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal 


Law. By Henry Spicer. 1 vol. 8vo. 
POPPIES in the CORN ; or, Glad Hours in the Grave 
Years. By the Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &c. In 1 vol. 78 6d. 
Now ready, the Second Series of 


INCIDENTS in MY LIFE. By D. D. Howe. 


1 vol. crown 8yo. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of “No 


Appeal,” &c., &. 3 vols. 


DENISON’S WIFE. By Mrs. Atexanper Faaser, 


Author of “Not While She Lives,” “ Faithless; or, the Loves of the Period,” 
&. 2 vols. 


CHRISTOPHER DUDLEY. By Mary Brivemay, 


Author of “ Robert Lynne,” &c. In 3 vols. 


ROUGH, but TRUE. By Vernon Sr. Crane. In 


1 vol. 


TENDER TYRANTS. By Joseru Verey, Author of 


“ Lost Footsteps,” &c. In 3 vols. 


ARTHUR WILSON: a Story. In 3 vols. 
CHURCH and WIFE: a Question of Celibacy. By 


Rosset St. JOHN Corser, Author of “The Canon's Daughters." 3 vols. 


SHE WAS YOUNG and HE WAS OLD. By the 
[Now ready. 


Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 3 vols. 
“This book we can honestly r 1." —Ath 


CECIL’S TRYST. By the Author of “Lost Sir 

Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 
GRAINGER’S THORN. By Tuomas Wricur (the 
and 


“ Journeyman Engineer”), Author of “ The Bane of a Life,” “Some Habits 
Customs of the Working-Classes,” &¢. 3 vols. 


A READY-MADE FAMILY;; or, the Life and Ad- 
ventures of Julian Leep's Cherub. A Story in 3 vols. 


NOT EASILY JEALOUS: a New Novel, in 8 vols, 
SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel, in 1 vol. 


Now ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, price One Shilling. 


The BELLS: a Romantic Story. Adapted from the 


French of MM. ERCOKMANN-CHATRIAN. 











TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





ESTABLISHED 1780, 


ICHARD PARKIN and CO. invite 


attention to their Large and Varied STOCK of 
is the very 


INAHAN’S.LL. WHISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole Medal, 
Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and sup- 





WINES and SPIRITS, which are capsuled and labelled 
with their Name and ™ Mark, 


1780 P 
(The 1780 losed in a di 
and they solicit with every confidence a comparison 
_ as to Price and Quality. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CLARET ......+.2.,..188 per doz. 
RicHarD PARKIN & Co.'s SHERRY ...248 per doz. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s HOCK ........ 


a 








Bailway Carriage Paid. No Charge for Bottles and Cases. 
Price Lists and every information on applicati 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 
on seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depét, 64 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


EA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 








88}, 39, 40 Bedford Street, and 22, 23, 25, 26 Maiden 
Lane, Strand, London. 


OUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN: a 
New Sparkling Wine, equal to Champagne of 

rst quality, but at a more moderate price. 
This perfectly genuine and naturally sparkling wine 
from the Rhine is now first introduced into this country, 
a imported solely by Messrs. H. B. FEARON and 





It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case 
with Champagne, which it resembles in colour. and is 
of two qualities, the Dry, and the Rich, to the former 
of which attention is specially invited. 

54s per doz. Bottles; 29s per doz. Pints. 

H.B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 

145 New Bond Street, W.; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 

tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.O. 











P. d by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce."’ 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASE for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—Chest and Stomach Complaints.—The source 
and centre of almost every ailment is impurity of the 
blood ; dislodge thence poison, and disease departs. 
Holloway's Pills ise the intestimable power of 
thoroughly cleansing each component part of the blood, 
and rendering this fluid fit to perform its important 
functions. hey cope most successfully with chest 
a stomach complaints, liver disorders, and 
many other maladies which were once the besetting 
dangers of mankind at certain seasons in town and 
country. The directions for use enable every one to 
regulate the operation of these Pills with the greatest 
nicety. Chronic invalids, nervous sufferers, and all 
whom other treatment has failed to relieve, are re- 
spectfully invited to try Holloway’s celebrated medicine, 
which will strengthen and cure them. 














plied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), 
4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 

LOZENGES, 3s. 

BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE {P07ENGES, 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 











HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paria, 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


I y LAZENBY and SON’S PICKL 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZ 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Oondi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


WHITEHEAD'S 


yet SOUP SQUARES, ready 
x for bey wen use, and most nutritious. Sold by 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square, E.C. 
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CARSON'S PAINT,| 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 


COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 

CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupDGATE HILt, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


WRITE FOR 
MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY & PLATED-WARE 

CATALOGUE, 
76,77, & 78 OXFORD STREET,) 


AND AT 
MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, ) 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








LONDON. 








USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


GR ATEFUL—COM FORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London 
_Eope's 4 Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Mill). 


~~ CHOCOLATE. 
Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocols ute and Condensed Mili), — 


CACAOINE. 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE, 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 


COMFORT FOR INVALIDS, 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 SoHo SQUARE, LONDON, 
J A LDERM A HB, 
e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 


MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES, 








FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON, 
#H. J. NICOLL’S SPRING 


COATS, of Waterproof Tweed Cloths, 20s.; 
| do., with Silk Lapels, 21s; of Waterproof Melton 
{Cc sota, 42s; of Waterproof Cheviot Cloths, with silk 
| facings, 52s 6d. 

S. NICOLL’S RIDING, WALK- 

ING. and DRESS TROUSERS; for Dres 8, 

2ls eg 353; for Walking, l4s to 3)s; for Riding, 25s 
| to 42s, 
H. ° NICOLL’'S EVENING and 
ee DRESS for GENTLEMEN. 
Dress Coats, 52s 6d to 73s 6d; Frock Coats, 63s to 


Morning Coats, of Twilled Imperial, 
35s to 63s. Servants’ 
Naval, Military, and Civil Outfits, 


84s; 
Cloths, from 
at moderate prices. 


for all parts of the world, completed on the shortest 


notice. 

Jourt Dresses for Levées and Drawing Rooms—The 
Embroidered Cloth Suit, with aPPe jintments complete, 
£20 538; Deputy Lieutenant's do., £36: Suits are also 
kept as Specimens, or for loan, 


J. NICOLL’S RIDING HABITS, 
in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, and 
Supertine Cloths, from £3 %s to £8 83. Pantalons, 


31s 6d. Hats with lace falls, 21s. ** L’Utile,” * Marine, 
and “Killarney” Waterproof Travelling Cloaks. 
Waterproof Tweed “Circular” Cloaks, from One 


Guinea. The New Paletét Jackets for the present 
season, exquisitely shaped, and made with the same 
superior finish as is so well known in H. J. Nicoll’s 
| celebrated Paletots for Gentlemen. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, aud the Courts 
of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
gi 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 
LONDON ... <41, 44, 45 Warwick Street, W. 
22 Cornhill, E.C. 
q10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES <50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
Be New Street, Birmingham. 
In each department for every article one fixed and 
| moderate price is charged for cash payments. Gar- 
ments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to 
order in a few hoars. 


NUDDEN MOURNING.—Messrs. JAY 
| are always provided with experienced dressmakers 
| and milliners, ready to travel to any part of the king- 
| dom, free of expense to purchasers, when the emer- 
| gencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the 
| immediate execution of mourning orders. They take 
| with them dresses, bonnets, and millinery, besides 
| materials at 1s per yard and upwards from the piece, 
} all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as 

if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- 
| house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also 
given for household mourning at a great saving to 
large or small families. 











AY’'S, 
The London Genera! Mourning Warehouse, 245, 247, 
249, and 251 Regent Street. 
PERFECT 


SUBSTITUTE for 


HE 
j IT SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- | 
| j due ‘ed more 






than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §&. 
| BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
| Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
silver that can be used as such, usefully or ornament- 


| ally, as by no test can it be distinguished from real 





Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING | 


CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 


Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 


PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


TRY 





| 
| 


silver. 




















Fiddle |Kings 
Patterns :— or Old) Bead | Lrhread or 

Silver. | | Shell. 

Per doz. |e 8 dfs dj)£s djifs da} 
Table Forks or Spoons...}1 10 ./2 L./2 2./2 5 
Dessert do. do. cnet 2 |! 7.12 10.0 
2 esevceseeces! wi].19./1 1./1 2 


Tea Spoons... 

These are as s strongly plate d and in every res ect 
| at least equal to what other houses are selling as their 
first quality at very much higher prices, A second 
quality of Fiddle Pattern: —Table Spoons and Forks, 
£1 28 per doz.; Dessert, 16s per doz. ; Tea Spoons, 10s 
| per doz, 

Tea and Coffee Sets from £3 15s to £21 16s; Dish 
Covers from £9 to £26; Corner Dishes, £7 10s to 
| £18 18s the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 lds; 
Biscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 5s; Cruet and Liquor Frames, 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, Fish-eating Knives 
and Forks and Carvers, at proportionate prices, All 


| kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


OLE’S PATENT INDESTRUCTI- | 


BLE BOOTS for Durability, Comfort, and 
Fashion, same Price as Ordinary Boots, and possess 
the following IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES:— 

1, DURABILITY—lasting considerably longer (the 
tread being kept on tbe ball or centre of the foot), 
while costing no more than ordinary boots. 

2, APPEARANCE—The tread being equalized, the 
Boot is preserved in shape till worn out. 

8. COMFORT—By keeping the Boot thus upright 
and in shape, the miserable fecling inseparable from 
Boots worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause 
of corns and bunions) is wholly avoided. 

4. SIMPLICITY. 
this invention. 

See TESTIMONIALS, with instructions for self-measure- 
ment, post free on application. 
with Soles and Heels. 
Wholesale—Mo.e's PATENT Boot CoMPANY, LIMITED, 

CHARLES MOLE, Manager, 
CHIEF DEPOT—+4 Anp 5 TOTTENHAM-COURT 
ROAD, LONDON, 
Agents required in unrepresented districts, 


Is HERS 
PORTMANTE: AUS 
Elegancies for Present 





GLADSTONE BAG, 
DRESSING CASES. 
&c., of all descriptions 





5, &e., 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 


| ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Vatalogue, 


| Kingdom 


—A child can understand and apply 


containing upwards of 859 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of. the 20 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, &6 Perry's Place ; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 58. 
BURTON will always undertake delivery ata small 
fixed rate. 


UiNin s WIN E— 


as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 





| the late War. 


The Trade supplied 
! 


and sizes at moderate prices, made on the premises, | 


and of the best workmauship. 


The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known mediciue is administered tov often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassf{ul contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since elicited the fag, that at least one unpriacipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 


The GLADSTONE BAG (Portmanteau and Dressing | All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 


Case combined) is superior and more convenient than 
apy yet introduced. Catalogues post free. 
FISHER, 188 Strand, London, W.C 


WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. Agents— 
Lewis aud Co., Worcester. 


and other 
Liveries—The best 


OVER- | 


TWENTIETH YEAR. 
ONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY, 
DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT.—Persous wi ishing 

to invest in the Conservative Land Society without 
becomiug Members thereof may deposit sums d uily 
at the Norfolk Street, Strand, Offices. The present 


| rate of interest is 4 per cent. per anuum, payable half. 


| 


yearly. On all deposit accounts not exceeding £100 
withdrawals wili be paid every Wednesday; from 
£100 to £500, twenty-one days; and on larger sums 
than £500 one month’s notice. Each depositor wij} 
receive a deposit account-book, which must be pro- 
duced at the office whenever any money is paid in or 
paid out. Prospectus sent free of charge. CH ARLES 
LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 33 Norfolk Street, Strand, London,  W.0. 
OME for -INVALIDS or PE RSONS 
INDISPOSED for HOUSEKEEPING. 
A Married Physician, without family, resident in q 
fashionable inland town, is able to receive an Invalid 


| Lady or Gentleman suffering from Rheumatic, Spinal, 


| Ments, 


| worn during sleep. 


| 








i 


or Nervous Affections, or requiring medical super- 
vision, but not insane. 

A large detached house and gardens, with every 
accommodation, including a private suite of apart- 
with separate servants and carriages, if re. 
quired. The entire arrangements would be on @ 
liberal scale, and a corresponding remuneration ex- 
pected. No other case received at same time. 

Address, “ M.D.,” C. W. CATTELL, Esq., Solicitor, 40 
Bedford Row, W.C. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica} 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stee) 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
aoft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
A descriptive circular m: ty be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage frae, 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 523 6d; postage free 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
7 LASTIC STOCKINGS, ‘KNEE-C: APS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SW ELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, andi inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like. an or linary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN W WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 








in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OlL, which , 


GPANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 6d, 


sent by post for 54 stampe.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


Hes CURLING FLUID, 














248 High 


tborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S OUBLIN* 


FLULD curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s Gd, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


VREY HAIR, 248 High H Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

a perfect culour immediately itis used. Lt is permanent, 

and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


AIR-COLOUR “WAS > H. 
—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using 
10s Gd, sent for stamps. ALEX, ROSS, 24 Higa 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 

contrivance which, applied to the nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free.—A LEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphiet sent for 


two stamps 
MRS Ss. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD' 

AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 

IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth, 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THLN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dandriff, 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 

In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
VNONSUMPTION, WASTING, 
IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 

SAVORY aud MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most poient re 
medial agents. They are the only remedies yet known 
for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oui and pre- 
venting nausea, while they also efiisiently supply the 
place of the oil when the stomach cannot tolerate it. 

‘hese facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which ac- 
company each bottle, price from 2s to 21s, 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 Now Bond Street, London 
aud all Chemists. 

Note name and trade mark on each bottle. 
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THE PALL MALL 
T H E onuanen STREET. , 
NOTICE. 


e NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 


Th . - 
HMENT ROOMS, and_ several additional 
BEATE DINING-ROOMS are NOW READY. 


HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 


1 to 4 o'clock. 
“The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, or 


2'la Carte, and Suppers as usual. 
THE PALL MALL 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
d in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





1782. 
ances effecte 


” on on - 
EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz, for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


—— 


psurance AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


by LAND and SEA. 
Five shillings yearly paid 


1 ’ to the OCFAN, RATL- 
WAY, and GENERAL TRAVELLERS’ ASSUh NCE 
COMPANY (LIMITED), insures £1,000 in event of 
Fatal Railway Accident in or around London. 
Particulars on application. 
Agents wanted. Apply to the MANAGER, Head 
Offices, Mansion-House Buildings, E.C. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Premiums ....++..+.+++ ° 
Invested Funds .... erecceeseeseek 3 
Interest and Dividends (being £4 8sper cent.) £1 
FurTHer Security.—A Subscribed Capital of more 
tha Million and a-half. 
OP Management under 3 per cent. 
tofite will be made after June 30 next. 
SYS, Actuary and Secretary. 











JURY from ACCIDENT, 
THE CONSEQUENT 
4 TIME AND MONEY, 

fedfor by a Policy of the 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
TS OF ALL KINDS, 


_ 


nual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
eat, Oran Atfowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 
650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE ont 


£ 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR. | 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway | 


Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 

WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 

oe wee AL, LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Chief OMice—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 

Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 

INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,897. 

= the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year. 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
With prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 











OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
, AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
@J TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 


the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- | 


Fance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 


To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at | 


Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are 
DAILY RECOMMENDED for Coughs, Colds, 
thma, &c., by the Faculty. ‘Testimonials from the 
Sold in Boxes, Is 14d, 
y all Draggists, &c.; and whole- | 
‘aul’s Churchyard. | 


most eminent may be seen. 
and Tins, 2s 9d each, b 
sale, 79 St. P. 





| Now ready, price 10s 6d, the SECOND EDITION of 


SOLICITORS RECORD 
OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 
With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. 


An 


Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property; Leaseholds, Let and Held ; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed. 

The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the First Edition. 


CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71, 


Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 
Price 2s 6d ; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6d, 


Now ready. 





Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 
Price 2s; or mounted on roller, 3s 6d. 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 
Exchange. 
BerRnarv CRAcrort, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, E.C 


TO CAPITALISTS. 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIROULAR, 
MARCH Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 

American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 

33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
| Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 





Now ready. 

MuUE INVESTMENT REVIEW; a 
| Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 
Progress. Edited by JOHN R. Pike, Author of * Britain's 
| Metal Mines,” &c, Price One Penny. Crown Chambers, 
Threadueedie Street, London. 

N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines will 
find in this Review information not otherwise obiain- 
able, 


> 
.—. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
| taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 
I MPORTANT to INVESTORS 
in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINES, RAILWAY. 





| 


| STOCKS, and other SECURITIES of all Descriptions. 


—Dividends at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 per cent.— 
Consult JOHN B, REYNOLDS’ SPECIAL LIST of 
INVESTMENTS. Sent free by post on application to 
John B. Reynolds, Stock and Share dealer, 70 and 71 
Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C., Holders of 


| Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, Midland and South- | ~ , 
| sated under the law of averages by an increase of 


| Eastern Deferred Railway Stocks, as well as those in- 
| terested in the rich Mining district of St. Agnes, Corn- 
wall, should by all means have a copy of this Circular 


WHAT TO SELECT, WHAT TO AVOID. 
RITISH and FOREIGN MINES. 
Now ready, Second Edition, revised and much 
enlarged, price Is. This work contains a mass of 
original and valuabie information relative to the leading 
British and Foreign Mines now before the public, and 
will be read with profit by all concerned. 
By Frepk. WM. MANSELL, Stock and Share Dealer, 
| 1 Pinner’s Court, Old Broad Street, E.U. 
Bankers—LONDON JoINT STOCK BANK. 
at Special information upon all British and Foreign 
Mines. 





| GECOND ISSUE of SHARES of £10 

each of the ANGLO-INDIAN TEA COMPANY 
(Limited), Capital, £50,000. Dr. LANKESTER, Chair- 
man. 

| This Company, being a Wholesale Trading Company 
in England, and of a purely non-speculative character, 
is recommended as a safe, sound, and permanent In- 
vestment. Last dividend 10 per cent. 

| Prospectus may be had of J. W. HOWARD, Secretary. 

Nos, 52 and 53 Crutched Friars. 

| LEAR COMPLEXIONS, 

| for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 

rance. Manufactured by 

J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fAtting Candles. 

Sold by Chemists, Oil dnd Italian Warehousemen, and 

others. 

See name on each Tablet. 


*,* Use no other. 


CRACROFTS INVESTORS’ AND 


additional portion especially adapted for the Legal | 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, | 


|CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—Right Hon. Joun Rosert Mowsray, 
., D.C.L. 
Deputy (WILLIAM Bowmay, Esq., F.R.S. 
| Chairmen (Sir CHARLES Locock, Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S, 
Henry W. ACLAND, M.D., F.R.S. 
Lionet S. Braue, M.B., F.B.S. 
Patrick Buack, M.D. 
CHARLES M. DEANE, Esq. 
ARTHUR Farre, M.D., F.R.S, 
Sir Ws. Jenner, Bt., K.C.B., M.D., F.R.S. 
Rev. Joun Epwaro Kemper, M.A. 
Gerarp W, Lypekker, Esq., M.A, 
The Viscount MIDLETON. 
Rey. JoserH Moors, M.A. 
Sir James Pacer, Bt., D.C.L., F.B.S. 
Rev. Frepc. J. Parsons, B.D. 
GeorGeE H. PInckarp, Esq. 
Sir Frepk. M, WILtiams, Bt., M.P. 
Actuary and Secretary—G corer CurcLirre, Esq. 
Assistant-Actuary—BENJAMIN NEWBATT, Esq. 


NINTH BONUS MEETING, Janvany 4, 1872, 
The following are Extracts from the Report of the Directors : 


1.—PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY IN THE BONUS 
PERIO 








“Ist.—As TO INCOME :— 

THe NEW ASSURANCES were 2.150 in number, for an 
aggregate sum of £1.3856,303, at premiums amount- 
ing to £44,664 per annum.—results which, viewed 
in relation to the depressed condition of Life As- 
surance during much of the period, cannot be re- 
garded as other than satisfactory. 

Tue YEARLY REVENUE was increased by over 
£21,000 per annum, and reached £238,563 on 
the 30th June, 1871. 

Tus INTEREST yielded by the whole of the Funds, 
whether invested or uninvested, was £4 5s Od per 
cent. on the average of the entire period, being fully 
3s per cent. more than that realized in the previous 
period. This increase was obtained not only without 
loss, but without the smallest impairment of security. 

2nd.—As TO OUTGOINGS: 

Tue CLAIMS which accrued by the death of 795 persons, 
assured by 977 Policies, amounted to £646,481 
eee Lhe mortality...... very favourable to the 
Society, the payments having been below those esti- 
mated by fully £85,000, and the deaths which oc- 
casioned them fewer by 92 than the number expected. 

THE EXPENSES incurred in conducting the business, 
always moderate and well within the provision made 
for them in the premiums, were fractionally less than 
in the previous period, aud fell below 7} per cent, 
on the Revenue. 

It is thus seen that side by side with uniform success 
in the transactions of the Quinquennium, there was 
continuous growth in the resources and magnitude of 
the Society, which consequently stood, at the closing 
of the books, on a broader basis than at any former 
time.” 
2.—FINANCIAL PO 

J 





SITION OF THE SOCIETY ON 
UNE 30, 1871. 
“ The subsisting Assurances on the 30th June were 
8,679 in number, assuring, with their Bouus additions, 
| the sum of £5,445,028. 






The Assurance Fund at the date of £ s. d. 

Valuation was .. - 1826458 10 9 
And the total calculs 4 DF ccone 1,477,179 17 3 
Leaving a Surplus of ......... £349,278 13 6 


Deducting therefrom the permanent Reserve Fund of 
£50,000, pursuant to sec. 32 of the Society's Special Act 
of Parliament, there remains to represent the profit of 
the 5 years the large sum of £299,278 13s 6d, an 
amount equal to 26 per cent. of the total Revenue 
from all sources during the 5 years, and exceeding by 
£59,831 6s 5d the surplus of any previous Quin- 
quennium. 

The Surplus is matter for hearty and unmixed con- 





gratulation, and justities the preference shown by the 
Board for a well-selected business tending to profit. 
It must, however, be remembered that although owing 
in the main to ordinary recurring causes, and to sources 
of profit having every prospect of permanence, it is, 
nevertheless, certain that its unprecedented enlarge- 
ment is due to a condition of mortality favourable 
beyond previous experience, to be probably compen- 


deaths hereafter beyond those allowed for in the 
calculations, 

Deeming it prudent to provide for such a contin- 
gency, the Directors have, under the advice of their 
Actuary, set aside the sum of £25,000 for this purpose. 
Of the remaining £274,278 13s 6d, they now recom- 
mend the division of £270,000. a sum greater by 
£33,000 than any previously divided, and sufficient to 
give to the Shareholders £9 a share, and to the assured 
the largest bonus ever allotted to them.” 

3.—RESULTS OF THE DIVISION. 

“Of the sum now to be divided, five-sixths, or 
£225,000, will fall to the Assured, and will produce a 
reversionary addition to the Policies of £325,871. 

This Reversionary Bonus will average 49 per ceut., or 
vary according according to age from 34 to per 
cent. on the Premiums received in the Quinquennium 
on all the Policies amongst which it will be distributed, 

The Cash Bonus, which is the present value of the 
Reversionary Bonus, and therefore the true measure of 
the allotment, will average 29 per cent. on the like 
payments, as against 26 per cent, at the last Division, 
an 28 per cent. in 1862, which was the highest previous 
per-centage. No comment can illustrate better than 
this comparison the merits of the present Division.” 


The next Division of Profits wi!! take place in 
January, 1377, and Persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over later 
Entrants, 


The Report above mentioned, a detailed account of 
the proceedings of the Bonus meeting, the returns 
made to the Board of Trade, and every information 
can be obtained of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 

13 St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 
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THE LAMBETH REVIEW. 





R. J. MITCHELL and SONS, 


52 PARLIAMENT STREET, S. W. 





PRICE HALF-A-CROWN A NUMBER. 





THE LAMBETH REVIEW 


IS A QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

OF LITERATURE AND ART, 

OF ARCHZEOLOGY AND POLITICKS, 
THE ORGAN OF ENGLISH CHURCHMEN, 
IS ATTACHED TO NO PARTY, 
CONTAINS REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 
CONTAINS POLITICAL ARTICLES, 
CONTAINS HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 





THE LAMBETH REVIEW 


DEFENDS THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH 
AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF DISSENTERS, 
AGAINST THE TREACHERY OF ALLIES, 
AGAINST THE INJUSTICE OF AUTHORITY, 
AGAINST THE AGGRESSIONS OF INFIDELS, 
He THE PROMOTERS OF DISESTABLISH- 
AGAINST THE PLOTS OF RADICALS, 

AGAINST THE ERRORS OF HERETICKS, 
AGAINST THE APATHY OF FRIENDS. 


THE LAMBETH REVIEW 
For MARCH 
Contains the following Articles:— 


1. DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. 

2. THE VENETIAN ARISTOCRACY. 

3. DOLLINGER'S FABLES CONCERNING THE 
POPES. 

4. LORD CLERMONT'S “SIR JOHN FORTESCUE 
AND HIS DESCENDANTS,” 

5. ARCHITECTURE OF OUR CIVIL AND DO- 
MESTIC BUILDINGS. 

6. ON PRAYER FOR THE DEPARTED. 

7, THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 

8. THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS’ BILL. By Rev- 
Prebendary Sm‘th, of Taunton. 

Together with Copious Reviews of Books: Legends 
of the Holy Rood—Helps’s Thoughts upon Government 
—Modern Scepticism—Irons's Athanasius contra Mun- 
dum—Archbishop Manning's Lenten Indult—Seven 
Years’ Work in a Country Parish—Ffoulkes on Union 
at Home—Gregory’s Four Lectures at St. Paul's—The 
bat Story—Life of Pere Besson—My Sunday Friend 
—The Day Office of the Church—Vaux's Sermon Notes 
—Grantham's Mysteries of Holy Church—Report of 
the Nottingham Congress—Field's Stones of the Tem- 
ae ey’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms— 

elf’s Make up for Lost Time—Oxenham's Recollec- 
tions of Ober-Ammergau—Newman's University Ser- 
mons—Denison's Correspondence with the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, &c. 


THE LAMBETH REVIEW 


DEFENDS THE ESTABLISHED UHURCH 
AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF DISSENTERS, 
AGAINST THE APATHY OF FRIENDS, 

AGAINST THE ERRORS OF HERETICKS, 
AGAINST THE PLOTS OF RADICALS, 

AGAINST THE PROMOTERS OF DISESTABLISH- 








AGAINST THE AGGRESSIONS OF INFIDELS, 
AGAINST THE INJUSTICE OF AUTHORITY, 
AGAINST THE TREACHERY OF ALLIES. 





THE LAMBETH REVIEW 


IS FREE FROM PARTY BIAS, 
CONTAINS REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 
CONTAINS POLITICAL ARTICLES, 
CONTAINS HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 





THE LAMBETH REVIEW 


IS A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 

THE ORGAN OF ENGLISH CHURCHMEN, 
IS ATTACHED TO NO PARTY. J 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN A NUMBER. 
FREE BY POST FOR lls PER ANNUM. 





THE LAMBETH REVIEW. 


R. J. MITCHELL and SONS, 


52 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Switzers. By W. Hepworth 
Dixon. SECOND EDITION, 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 

“ A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on 
| Switzerland. It is full of valuable information, and 
like all Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently readable."— 
Daily News. 

“A work of real and abiding value.”—Standard. 


Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. 


By PARKER GILLMORE (“Ubtique™). 2 vols., with 
Illustrations, 21s. 


| ’ 

‘Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1872. Under the EspEcIAL PATRONAGE OF HER 
MAJESTY. Corrected by the Nobility, and coutain- 
ing all the new Creations. 41st Edition. 1 vol. royal 
8vo, with the Arms beautifully engraved, hand- 
somely bound, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 


|POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
A Bridge of Glass. By F. W. 


ROBINSON, Author of “Grandmother's Money.” 
“Mr. Robinson's story possesses the first qualifica- 
tion of a good novel, a well-sustained and interesting 
plot."—Athenwumn, 
“A thoroughly good and well-told story, the interest 
of which never flags." —Observer. 


The Queen of the Regiment. By 


KATHARINE KING. 3 vols. 


Aston-Royal. By the Author of 


“St. OLAVES.” 3 vols, 

“* Aston-Royal' abounds with beauties, clever writ- 
ing, and that thorough iusight into buman nature 
which made ‘St. Olave's’ so universally popular.”— 
Messenger. 


Bruna’s Revenge. By the Author 


of “CASTE,” &. 3 vols. 
“Viewed simply as love stories, fresh, pure, and 
pathetic, these stories deserve praise." —Athenzum. 


A Woman in Spite of Herself. By 


J.C. JEAFFRESON. 3 vols. 
“A delightful and exciting story."—-Post. 


Golden Keys. 3 vols. 


IRGIL in ENGLISH RHYTHM, 
with Illustrations from the British Poets from 
Chaucer to Cowper. By the Rev. Ropert Corset 
SINGLETON, M.A., First Warden of St. Peter's College, 
Radley. A Manual for Master and Scholar. Second 
Edition, rewritten and enlarged. Price 7s 6d. 

“Mr. Singleton is a master of rhythm, which, not- 
withstanding all the restrictions which he has imposed 
upon himself, rarely fails him. His diction, too, is 
remarkably fre> from the appearance of constraint, 
which close fidelity to an original text usually causes.” 
—Standard, 

“ Mr. Singleton, in his handsome ‘ Virgil in English,’ 
offers a novel and charming treat, by placing at the 
foot of each page choice passages from English poets 
illustrative of his author.........The literalness and 
accuracy of his translation we have tried by the most 
severe test possible,—by setting passages to boys for 
retranslation ; of its verbal fidelity and (wherever pos- 
sible) its felicitous representation of the Latin our 
readers shall judge."—ZLiterary Churchman. 

London: B&LL and DALpY. 





| 
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Now ready, price One Shilling. 
BER AMMERGAU and its PEOPLE, 


J in Connection with the Passion Play and Miracle 
Plays in General. A Paper read before the Bath 
Literary and Philosophical Association, January 12, 
1872. By A. W. BUCKLAND. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court. Bath: R. E. Peacu, 8 Bridge Street. 


WORKS by LORD KINLOCH. 
Two Volumes, price 98; or separately, 4s 6d each. 
TUDIES for SUNDAY EVENING; 
or, Readings in Holy Writ. Second Edition. 
In One Volume, price 3s 6d. 
IME’S TREASURE; ‘or, Devout 
Thoughts for Every Day of the Year. Expressed 
in verse. Fourth Edition. 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON and Co. 








Just published, price 6d, post free. 
HE HARMONY of SCRIPTURE on 
FUTURE PUNISHMENT; or, the Truths con- 
tained in the Views of Origen and Augustine reconciled 
by the Earlier Doctrine of Conditional Punishment. An 
1 





| Just published, post 8vo, elegant cloth bindiug, price 


53; postage, 5d. 
TUDIES in ENGLISH PROSR, 
Specimens of the Language in its various Stvges; 
with Notes Explanatory and Critical. Together with 
a Sketch of the History of the English Language, and 
a concise Anglo-Saxon Grammar. By Josepa PAYNg 
Vice-Presideut of the Council of the College of Precep- 
tors, Author of “ Select Poetry for Children,” &¢, 

London: LocKwooD and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C. 

Sixth Edition, revised, post 8vo, elegaut cloth, 58; 

postage, 5d. 

TUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY; 

with short Biographical Sketches, and Notes 

Explanatory and Critical, intended as a Text-Book for 

the Higher Classes of Schools. By JoserH Payne, 

Vice-President of the Council of the College of Precep- 
tors, Author of “ Select Poetry for Children,” &c, 

“A selection both extensive and varied, including 
many of the choicest specimens of English poetry,”"— 
Eclectic Review. 

London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C. 








“This day, 12mo, cloth boards, price 53; postage, 5d. 

j CLASS-BOOK of GEOLOGY, 
F Physical and Historical. With more than 250 
Woodcuts. By RALPH Tats, A.LS., F.G.S. 

London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Halt 
Court, E.C, 





Sixth Edition, revised, with 40 Illustratious, price 33 6d. 
MOKY CHIMNEYS, their Cure and 
Prevention. By Freperic EDWARDS, Jun. 
UR DOMESTIC  FIRE-PLACES, 
New Edition, with 149 Illustrations, price 12s, 
rPHE EXTRAVAGANT USE of 
FUEL in COOKING OPERATIONS, with 47 
Illustrations, price 5s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row 








Just published, price 6d., per post, 63d. 
R. BULL and his FAMILY 
TROUBLES: especially in Relation to “ THE 
CASE" JONATHAN versus BULL. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing 
Cross, S.W. 


NEW FRUITS.—NEW FLOWERS.—Established 1843. 
LORIST and POMOLOGIST: a 


Popular Magazine of Gardening, contains:— 
High-class Coloured Portraits of the best New Fruite 
and Flowers; Useful Gardening information, ad- 
dressed to Amateurs and Professionals by experienced 
writers; copious Woodcut L[llustrations. Price 1s, 
monthly. “An invaluable magazine to all lovers of 
flowers.”—Hereford Journal. “ Well got up.”—Liverpoot 
Courier, “ Contains the latest and most reliable informa- 
tion as to New Flowers, Fruits, and methods of cultiva- 
tion.”—Derby Mercury. London: 171 Fleet Street. 








for its simplicity.” —Globe. 
rMHE BAZAAR, the EXCHANGE and 
MART, and JOURNAL of the HOUSEHOLD, 
now 80 well known and extensively used by Private 
Persons for procuring and disposing of every descrip- 
tion of persona] property, aud for obtaining informa- 
tion on every subject. The issue for March 6 contains 
the extraodinary number of 4,000 Advertisements from 
Private Persons. May be had (weekly, 2d) of all 
respectable News Agents in town or country, or direct 
from the Office, 32 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PaTrRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
PresIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 15s; to 
members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








INDIA OFFICE, 27th September, 1871. 


Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. 

NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that appointments to the 
Indian Public Works Department of Assistant-Engi- 
neer, Second Grade, salary Rs.4,200 (about £420) per 
annum, will be available in 1874, for such candidates 
as may be found duly qualified. 

For further particulars apply by letter only to the 
Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, S.W. 

HELTENHAM COLLEGE 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Scholarships, May, 

1872, viz.:—Six Junior Scholarships, £49 for three 

years; two Senior Scholarships, £50 for three years; 

two Senior and two Junior, £20 for two years. Full 

——— given by the SecreTary, the College, 
helt, har 





Address prepared at the request of a Rurid 
Chapter. By the Rev. SAMUEL MINTON, M.A. 
London : ELLIOT Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


CIENTIFIC. PRESENTS.— 
Collections to illustrate “Lyell's Elements of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also siugle specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, 
all the recent publications, &c., of 
J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 
Private iustruction is given in Geology and Minera- 











logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 








TMRINITY COLLEGE, EAstsBourne. 
An Examination wlil be held on May 8 for TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS, worth £20 a year for two years toa 
boarder, Open only to boys not already pupils of the 
College. 
Address, Rev. J. R. Woop. 


HE “*SEARCH for a PUBLISHER” 
(price 1s) contains Specimens of Type, Marks 
for Correcting Proofs, aud much invaluable informa- 
| tion for those * About to Publish.” 
London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, 
| Covent Garden, Ww.c, 











“ Like all grand conceptions, the process is remgpkable” 
be a 
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aan | tf Gb. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 
(TO BE PUBLISHED ANNUALLY.) 


THE TEACHERS’ LIST. 


EDITED BY 
PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., &. 
AND DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 


SIR FRANCIS R. SANDFORD, C.B., LL.D., 
Secretary to the Committee of Council oa Education, 


The science of Education has, within the last few years, become of such vast 
importance to the country, and the profession of Teacher has been so largely 
developed both in character and numbers, that a Work which will embrace every 
important educational establishment of Great Britain is almost a necessity, and 
“THE TEACHERS’ LIST ” will, from its objects and great scope, endeavour to 
take the same position as the Clergy List and others of the same status. 

The Publication has no connection with any “ Educational Agency,” nor is it 
intended to give undue prominence to any publishing house, but its main object is 
“ to raise teaching to the dignity of a profession by supplying a Public Register of 
duly qualified Teachers for every class of school.” 

The Work is divided into three sections :— 

Part I. includes a Calendar of all universities, colleges, grammar, endowed, pro- 
prietary, scientific, art,and trade schools, together with a list of the principal 
private schools in the kingdom. 

Part II. embraces an alphabetical directory of the names and positions of every 
professor or teacher in the kingdom who can show a qualification by degree or 
examination. This includes a separate alphabetical list of all the certificated 
teachers in Great Britain at present engaged in Government schools, with particu- 
lars of training college and date of examination for certificate. 

Part III. forms a complete list of the School Boards throughout the country, 
with the names of the members and officers. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S. W. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The ELEVENTH EDITION will be ready next week of 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 
Vol. L, 1812-1842. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, price 12s. 


ROSSEL’S POSTHUMOUS PAPERS. _ Trans- 











lated from the French. Crown 8vo, price 8s. [This day. 
L MILDMAY’S FOLLIES. By the 
‘of “ Petite’s Romance.” 3 vols. [This day. 
EAWAY. By Epmunp Yarzs. 3 vols. 
a.” [ This day. 
OREN TOYS. By Mrs. Steere. 3 vols. 
“ny {This day. 
of the DICE. By Jutian Watrers. 
(/na few days. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MAZZINI. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


WITH A PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT. 
Six Volumes. 








THE 








Crown 8yo, price 9s each. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


EGALITHS and 'TUMULI.—See the BUILDER of THIS 

WEEK, 4d, or by post 43d. Also, for View of a new Church in Holland 

and Notes on the Revival there—View and Plan of the Granville Schools, Shiffna] 

~The Arts of Japan—The Coming Exhibition, Dublin—Architecture in Scottish 
Academy—Notes from Rome.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 








W =2L8Y PUGIN’s GOTHIC FURNITURE. 
Furniture similar to that supplied to 
THE GRANVILLE HOTEL, 


From the Designs of E. WELBY PUGIN, Esq., 


Can be obtained on application to the Manager of the South-Eastern Works, St. 
Lawrence, Isle of Thanet. 


|RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S NEW WORKS 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES, 





if * ? . 
The Life of Archbishop Parker. 
Forming the New Volume of “THe Lives or THe ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTER- 
BuRY.” By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester, 8yo, 18s. 


Letters of Mary Russell Mitford. 


Second Series. Edited by HENRY CHORLEY. Two vols. crown 8yo, 21s, 


The History of Greece. 
By Dr. Ernst Curtivs. Translated by A. W. Warp, M.A., Fellow of St. 


Peter's College, Cambridge. Vol. IV. From Athens under the Thirty to the 
Death of Epaminondas. Demy 8vo, 18s, 


Third Edition of South Sea Bubbles. 


By the EARL and the Doctor. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


Poor Miss Finch. 


A Novel. By WILKI£ CoLLINs. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


Wife or Slave? A Novel. 


By the Author of “ Wise as a Serpent.” 


Lives of the Princes of the House of 


CONDE. By H.R.H. the Duc p'AUMALE. Translated, with the sanction of 
His Royal Highness, by the Rev. R. Brown-Borthwick. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


The Story of a Shower. 


A Novel. By ANNA H. Drury, Author of “ Misrepresentation,” &, 2 vols. 
crown 8yo. 


3 vols. 


Twenty-Five Years of my Life. 
By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. Translated by the Right Hon. Lavy Henperr. 
2 vols., 24s. 


Letters from India, 


By the Hon. Emi.y Epk&N, Authoress of “ Up the Country.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
“Readers who are familiar with that pleasant book about India, ‘Up the 
Country,’ will know the fare provided for them in these ‘ Letters.’ The late Miss 
Eden wrote of what she felt and saw in a lively, unaffected, playful way, which is 
very captivating. A woman of sound sense as well as of warm feeling, her high 
position as the sister of the Governor-General gave her unequalled advantages for 
describing English life in India, The ‘ Letters’ were written to friends, and there- 
fore there is much in them of the gossip and passing chit-chat which one looks for 
in familiar correspondence. From a number of amusing details we are able to 
form an idea of Calcutta society thirty years ago, when there were neither railroads 
nor telegraphs to unite London with the seat of Government in the East. The 
* Letters’ show all the grace and lightness of a lady's hand, and such is the ease of 
the composition, that the idlest reader will go through the volumes without a 
thought of fatigue."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Out of Her Sphere. 


A Novel. By Mrs. ErLoart, Author of “From Thistles—Grapes?" “The 
Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 3 vols. 


Letters and other Writings of the late 


EDWARD DENISON, M.P. for Newark. Edited by Sir BaLowyn LerguTom, 

Bart. Second Edition. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“ We must, in conclusion, again give expression to the wish that Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton may be authorized to make this most interesting volume public property ; 
and add to it such documents as will either make us better acquainted with so noble 
and chivalrous a man as Mr. Denison was, or introduce us more fully to his thoughts, 
For all that a mind so earnest, so just, so practical as Mr. Denison's was, had deli- 
berately thought out, must be of real value to mankind. The publication would be 
some sort of compensation to the world for his premature and much lamented 
death.” —Spectator, June 24, 1871. 


Tenth Thousand of “ Misunderstood.” 


A Story. By FLoreNce MONTGOMERY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Also immediately. 
Branksome Dene. 


A Novel. By HvuGH McLLeENeUX WALMSLEY, Colonel, Ottoman Imperial 
Army, Author of “ The Chasseur d'Afrique,” &c. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street; W., 





N.B,—Estimates given for furnishing Houses complete in the Gothic Style. 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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THE LATE DR. COOKE, OF BELFAST. 


Now ready, 


Second E.ition, with Portrait, 8vo, 14s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HENRY COOKE,D.D. 


Late President of Assembly College, Belfast. 


By 


his Son-in-Law, Rev. 


J. L, PORTER, D.D., 


Professor of Biblical Criticism, at Belfast. 


“That Dr. Cooke was a very remarkable man is 
sufficiently proved by what he did. He rose by per- 
fectly legitimate means from a low rank in life to a posi- 
tion of national importance, in which his opinions and 
actions were worth the consideration of statesmen 
He undertook great enterprises and accomplished them 








with astonishing success. Dr. Porter has performed 


| TRUBNER & 00.8 NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


|A RETROSPECT 


| 
| 
| 


the part of biographer in a very creditable manner. | 
As his volume covers eighty eventful years, he cannot | 


be accused of dealing at toc 
and times of his hero.”"—Saturday Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Strect. 





NEW WORK BY DEAN STANLEY. 


Now ready, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 


Delivered in Edinburgh, January, 1872. 


By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 


D.D., Dean ‘of Westminster. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street 








M. TAINE ON ENGLAND. 


On the 20th inst., 


ENGLAND. 


with an Introduction by the 


NOTES on 
Oxon, &c. Translated by W. F. 
from the Daily Neirs. 


RAE, 





“A brief review can do but scanty justice to } 














post Svo, 6s 


H. 


Translator. 


TAINE, 


Rey 


D.C.L., 


yrinted with Additions, 


sy 


book. We can only deal with it in its broad 





results, while its charm lies in its detail. 1e popula eve letiers obtained while making their appearance 
renders any further recommendation almost superfluous, But even were France more prolific of literature 
¢)ian it is at the moment, no one should neglect to read them in their colfeeted form,” —Ténes, 

“ M. Taine has here presented to us a most p rf set reflex of our domestic org mism, hek oh t the mirror up to our 
nature, and become the abstract and brief chronicle « y stat lof our time An ls > more felicitous 
has the author b menage lone herery year luced reflex of the original so e ete, that were 


not the latter before us we should pré 


subject of his work. Nothing in our la 
more graphic, more sagucious, or more instructi 


TOTTIE’'S TRIAL. By Kays 8p mn, 1, Author 


of “ True of Heart,” &e, C 


TWILIGHT HOURS, A Le Baay of Ve TSC, 












By SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIF). ‘Lhir lenlars 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. [ Vert we 
“If we go on extracting all th ems to us 
product of true ge nius in this volume we should print 
nearly half of nd we should have to d » merely 
to show the striking variety of mood and poetical con- 
ception it contains.’ —Spectator. 





CHARACTER SKETCHES. rman 


MACLEOD, D.D. With Illustrations. Post Svo, 10s 6d, 


STRAITAN 


THE SCOTTISH NATION AL 








well as the 


tue native country 3 
18 not muc 


of the 
unt, and classical, 
ng Adverti€r. 


LORD BANTAM. 


Ginx'’s Baby.” Fourth 

8yvo, 16s, 
“The anth wr lof *Ginx'’s Baby’ 
fleld in which he first distinguis! 
in the pres story improv 


Athenwum. 


HOW I IT 


must be 
ire 





h that is 





re, ele 


Author of | 


2 vols. crown 


By 
| 





has returned to the 
red himself, and has 
1 oa his iirst attempt.” | 


ALL HAPPENED, &o, 


‘Dorothy Fi 


By Mrs. 


Autho rr 





istinet ‘with though and bright with 
the light of humour, symp ae Alte ‘rnately 
pathet’e and humorous evince talent of 
a high order.”"—Morning Post. 


and CO., 56 Ludgate Ifill. 


INSU rR. (NCE 


COMPANY. 


CuHarrMay.—EDWARD S. 


The 30th Annual Report 
application. 

JOHN 

St 


M. MCANDLISH, 
Andrew Square. 


a‘wger. 
Edinburgh: 22 


PIANOS FOR 

















GORDON, 


and Accounts, with Form of Proposal, Rates, 





Esq., Q.C., M.P. 


&e., may be had on 
WILLIAM PORTEOUS, Seer 


‘ 


3 King William Street, E.C. 


ALL CLIMATES. 








) great length with the life | 








of the AUTUMN 
MAN(C@UVRES. With Five Plans. By a Rectusg, 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii-134, cloth, 5s. [Just published, 


ANALYSIS of the ORGANIZATION of 


the PRUSSIAN ARMY. By Lieutenant Geratp 
F. TALBOT, 2nd Prussian Dragoon Guards, 8y0, 
pp. 78, sewed, 2s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH ETYMO- 


LOGY. By HENSLEIGH WEDbGWOOD. Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
Author, and extended to the Classical Roots of 
the Language. With an Introduction on the 
Formation of the Language. Imperial 8vo, pp. 

Ixxil. -744, double column,fcomplete in Five Parts, 


Tho "CHINESE CLASSICS. With a 


Translation, Critical and Exegetical Notes, Pro- 
legomena, and Copious Indexes. By JAMES LeaGg, 
D.D., LL.D , of the London Missionary Society, 

Vol. IV., Part 1, containing the First Part of the She- 
King, or the Lessons from the States; and the Pro- 
legomena, royal Svo, pp. 182 and 244, handsomely 
— 4 cloth, £ 8. 

Pant | 2, containing the Second, Third, and 
vour ti os ts of the She-King, or the Minor Odes of the 
Kingdom, the Sacrificial Odes and Praise Songs; and 
the Indexes, royal 8vo, pp. 540, handsomely bound in 
cloth, £2 2s. 

The former volumes still to be had as follows:— 
Vol. I. containing Confucian Analects, the Great 
Learning, and the Doctrine of the Mean, 8vo, pp. 526, 
cloth, £2 2s. Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius, 
8vo, pp. 634, cloth, £2 2s. Vol. ILL, Part 1, containin 
the First Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Aug, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, the Books of 
Shang, and the Prolegomena, royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 
230, cloth, £2 2s. Vol. LLL, Part 2, containing the Fifth 
Part of the Shoo-Kin g. or the Books of Chow, and the 


Indexes, royal 8vo. pp. 281-736, cluth, £2 2s. 








| NAGANANDA; or the JOY of the SNAKE- 


} 


2 vols. crown | 


tary in London. | 


\ ESSRS BORN N and CO.. 13 Berners Srreet, Oxrorp Srreet, W., beg to call 
Bh attent fon to the rIRON COTTAGE PIANOS, celebratetl for their Power and Beary. 

These Pianos are U nsurpas<el in Elezinee of Desiga or B *y of Tone, and also Unequalled for the 
Excellence of the ustruction andt I al eToet ans roduee, | 

The Manufactur pay ¢ l ito ta uliarities of various Climates, and construct their 
Instruments accordingly. 

Persons proceeding to India an 1 the Colyiies ara , »Ito these Planos. 

~ 5 mC > . 

W MM. a eee A ND C 0.’s 


EDI NBURG GT 


Sparkling, refreshing, nouris! 





nz A ‘on 








BREWERIES: EDINBURGH EStARLI 
Liverpool: 1 Seei Street.—Bristol: 14 Narrow 
Parad isyow: «) 
This day is published, wit Engravi 


A MONOGRAPH OF 
GRAPTOLITID.%. 

By Henry ALLEYNE Nic yw. M.D, ke 

Professor of Natural History an t Boiany, Cuiversity 


NOLS 


College, Toront 
Author of * Manual of Zovlogy,” 
Pant I, price 5 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Ediubarzh and L 


INDIA PALE 


tobeh 





AvTD veterpceetimaans ALE3, 
tlof the principal retail 


ieutly substitated, 


Observe Trade Marks, 








LONDON SI 2 ROAD, S.E. 
vin Stores: 7 t.—Siwanser: Quay 
irmingham : 
. lay ; L te 
THE BLBOTES oF “ALBIU 13 TIBULLUS, 
I slated ) ersa, with Life of the Poet, 
istrative Notes 
By CRANSTO B.A, 
Author of a Translation of * Catullus,” 


Crown octavo, 6s 6d, 





lin®urgh and London. 


London: 


| or in wrapper, 





|The DEBATABLE LAND BETWEEN 


WORLD. A Buddhist Drama in Five Atts. Trans- 
lated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, 
from the Sanskrit of Si-HArsHA-Deva, By 
PaLMeR Born, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge With an Introduction by 
Professor COWELL. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-100, cloth, 
4s 6d. 


EMPIRE in ASIA. How we came by it. 
By. W. ! P. 


A Book of Confessions. . TORRENS, M. 
Medium $vo, pp. 426, cloth, price ‘ie. 


The INDIAN MUSALMANS. By W. W. 
HUNTER, LU. D., of H.M.'s India pee Service, 
Author of “'The Annals of Rural Bengal.” Second 
Edition. 8vo, cloth, pp, 220, price 103 64d. 


HINTS for the “ EVIDENCES of SPIRIT- 
ciak ale a fA al Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-120, 


With Illustrative Narra- 
Owen, Author of ‘ Foot- 
Crown 


WORLD and the NEXT. 
tions. By Ropert DALE 
falls on the Boundary of Another World.’ 
Svo, pp. xvi.-440, cloth, price 93. 


‘A CATALOGUE of DICTIONARIES and 


GRAMMARS of the PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES 
and DIALECTS of the WORLD; with a List of 
the Leading Works in the Science of Language, 

* A Guide for Students aud Booksellers. Svo, pp. 

8), stiff cover, price Is. 

“This, the most complete and important linguistic 
catalogue published in Eugland, wil! be found useful to 
booksellers and librarians, who hitherto have had no 
trustworthy guide. Grammars and dictionaries are 
enumerated in no fewer than 185 languages, all of 
which are on sale.’—/oksel/er, 








London: TRUBNER & Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, crown 8yo, price 9s. 
NOTES ON REFERENCES AND 
QUOTATIONS 


IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES 

FROM 

THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
3y Mrs. MACLACHLAN, 
(of Maclachlan), 

Author of “ Notes on the Unfulfilled Prophecies of 
Isaiah " and “ Notes on the Book of the Revelation.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and Londo phe 


Just published, domy 8vo, pp. 74, sewed, price Is 6d. 


NDIA; or, Certain Moral and Social 








Questions C onnect ed with our Indian Empir To 
which is added a reprint of * India,” a pamp! ‘pub- 
lished in 1857. By RicHarp Cont M.A. 


M.R.C.P.L. 

TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 
Just published, price 6d, per post, 6}. 

DRITISH ARMY: the PAST 

FUTURE of the BRITISH ARMY. 

ral Lord DE Ros, 

Epw 


and 
3y Gene- 
and 7 Charing 


London: AnD STANFORD, 6 


Cross, S.W. 

BR ITI ISH RE PU BLIC.— 
Fi Just published, price 1s 64, cloth boards extra 
ls, post free. 
E. TRUELOVE, Publisher, 256 High Holhorn. 
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NEW WORK BY EARL STANHOPE. 
This day is published, post Svo, 7s 6d. 


ISCELLANIES—SECOND SERIES, 
i Collected and Edited by EARL STANHOPE. 

“All historians and students of history will owe 
Lord Stanhope a heavy debt of gratitude. Without 
his aid the Historical Manuscripts’ Commission might 
never have been started, and the National Portrait 
Gallery was entirely due to him. And then, apart 
from his larger and more important writings, which 
will always hold their own, the two volumes of Stan- 
hope ‘Miscellanies ’ arefull of curious fragments and of 
materials pour servir.”—Athenvum. 

“This volume is valuable for its illustration of his- 
tory,as the names of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Canning, Prince 
Metternich, and Louis Napoleon will serve to prove, 
while the curious illustrations of Lady Wortley Monta- 

*s detention in Brescia, of the sad story of Major 

dré, and the names of Lord Macaulay and Mr. 
Hallam illustrate its literary value.”"—Notes and Queries, 

*,* Copies of the Former volume may still be had. 

JoHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Strect. 





NEW WORK BY LORD ORMATHWAITE. 





This day, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ASTRONOMY & GEOLOGY COMPARED. 
By LORD ORMATHWAITE. 
CONTENTS. 
ASTRONOMY AND GEOLOGY. 
Mr. DARWIN AND MR. BUCKLE. 
PROGRESS AND CIVILIZATION. 

“These Essays would invite attention by their in- 
herent interest, but they have an additional claim to 
notice from the circamstances under which they were 
composed. They are the meditations of a matured and 
active mind, led by a physical deprivation to seek re- 
laxation in reviewing the bearings of some of its former 
studies. Lord Ormathwaite prefaces his pages with 
the explanation that the decay of his eyesight has with- 
in the last year incapacitated him from reading or 
writing. There is nothing, either in the form or sub- 
stance of the book from beginning to end, which would 
betray the heavy disadvantage under which it was 
com d. Some of the arguments, of course, may be 
open to dispute; but the Essays are throughout marked 
by a clearness of expression and a grace of style which 

one would render their perusal a pleasure.”—TZimes, 

JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, Tenth Thousand, post 8vo, 6s. 


BENEDICIT ESE; 

OR, THE SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN. 
Being Illustrations of the Power, Beneficence, and 

Design manifested by the Creator in His Works. 

By G. CHAPLIN CHILD, M.D. 

“One of the most charming books of its kind that 
we have ever met with. The astronomical chapters 
are models in their way; thoroughly untechnical and 
intelligible to persons who have had no 
—Literary Churchman. 
ook. Dr. Child exhibits the 
Mies of nature to the power, wis- 

God. Full of important scien- 
by devout religious feeling, 
gexample of the great service 
aay do the cause of truth.”— 













y, Albemarle Street. 





To be published in May. 


’ 
MURRAY'S HANDBOOK ADVERTISER, 
ANNUAL CIRCULATION, 15,000. 

Printed for the convenience of those who are desirous 
of communicating information to English and Ameri 
can Tourists, or Travellers in general, and inserted in 
the copies of MURRAY'S FOREIGN and ENGLISH 
HANDBOOKS. . 

Advertisements, accompanied by a remittance, must 
be received by the 20TH of APRIL, and as only a 
limited space is allowed, preference is given to those 
more immediately addressed to Tourists, 

JoHN MurRRAy, Albemarle Street, London. 








WORKS BY MR. SMILES. 
The following Works may now be had :— 


SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of Con- 


duct and Perseverance. 90th Thousand. 6s. 


2. 
CHARACTER. A Companion Volume to 


“Self-Help.” 12th Thousand. 6s. 


3. 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 9th 


a 8yo. Uniform with “ Lives of Engineers.” 
8. 





4. 
The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and 


IRELAND. 4th Edition. 6s. 


A BOY'S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, Illustrated, price 1s. 


BEN RHYDIDING. 


“The practice is such as may be adopted by any 
hospital physician in London."—Medical Times and 
Gazette, 

“As a residence Ben Rhydding is no way surpassed 
in England.”—7he Edinburgh Medical Journal. 
Loadon: R. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


THE COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL’S. 


ANNALS OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


| 

| 

| SECOND EDITION, with Portrait of the Author by F, Watts, R.A., and 12 Illustrations (550 pp.), 8vo, 18s. 
| 


| From the Time of the Romans to the Funeral of the Duke of Wellington. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE MODERN SCHEMES FOR THE RESTORATION OF THE INTERIOR. 


By H. H. MILMAN, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul's. 


| “The‘Annals of St. Paul's,’ from beginning to end, 
| is what it purports to be, a history of the Cathedral. 
| Dean Milman has grasped the greatness of a cathe- 
| dral, just because he, almost alone among modern 
deans, seems to have understood what a cathedral was 
and is. The book is wonderfully pleasant reading. To 


the very close, indeed, the book is full of vigour and 
life."—Saturday Review, 

“St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey have both been 
singularly fortunate iu finding historians, and we have 
thus got as complete a record and as faithful a picture 
of the history of these two cathedrals as we could 
desire.”—Vonconformist. 





From the Foundation of the 


Third and Revised Edition, with 40 Illustrations (76) pp.), 8vo, 21s. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


Abbey to the Present Time. 


By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





“No history of British commerce for the last one 
hundred years has as yet appeared, though the facts 
connected with it are replete with interest and iustruc- 
tion. The large quarto volumes of Macpherson and 
Anderson are chronological records of commercial 
transactions, rather than histories, and they end just 
when commerce began to expand into any real import- 
ance. As an account of one of the most important 


JOHN MURRAY, 


PROGRESS OF THE TRADE OF ENGLAND. 


Now ready, with an Index, 8vo, 16s. 


THE HISTORY OF BRITISH COMMERCE, 


And of the Economic Progress of the British Nation, 1763-1870. 


By Professor LEONE LEVI, F:S.A., 


Barrister-at-Law, Professor of the Principles and Practice of Commerce and Commercial Law, King's College, 
London. 


Tux Epitor’s Prerace. 


interests in the empire, as a repertory of facts for the 
financier and economist, as @ manual for the British 
trader all the world over, and as a class-book for stu- 
deuts of political and commercial economics, I trast this. 
‘History of British Commerce’ may prove of practical 
utility. In most cases the authorities quoted are given, 
and these are generally the highest aud most trust- 
worthy extant.” 


Albemarle Street. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


DARWIN’S ORIGIN OF SPECIES, A NEW, REVISED, AND POPULAR 
EDITION 


Now ready, 6th and thoroughly Revised Edition (11th Thousand), with Glossary of Terms, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF 
NATURAL SELECTION ; 


Or, the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., Author of “ The Naturalist's Voyage Round the World,” &c., &. 


Albemarle Street. 





Illustrative 


“ Sir Charles Lyell has here done for the geological 
student what Sir John Herschel! did for the student of 
astronomy in his incomparable ‘Outlines.’ Young 
beginners in natural science had long wanted a short 


JOHN MURRAY, 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 


Now ready, 11th Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 16s. each. ° 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; 


Or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, considered as 


of Geology. 


By SIR CHARLES LYELL, Bart., F.R.S. 


Also, by the Same. 


THE STUDENT’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


With 600 Illustrations. 


Post 8yo, 9s. 


manual of geology at a reasonable price, which shoul® 
yet contain a full explanation of the leading facts 
and principles of the science. Now they have it.— 
Examiner, 


Albemarle Street, 





Now ready, with a 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 


A Sketch of the Church and the 


“Mr. St has iderable powers of descrip- 
tion, and has given us a life-like picture of the cele- 
brated Archbishop of Constantinople. He has fairly 
accomplished the design which he laid before himself 
atcommencing his work of writing a supplementary 
chapter on ecclesiastical history. He has even done 
more, for he has made his biography quite intelligible 
to readers who may be taking up the subject for the 
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JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. - 


ST. CHRYSOSTOM. 


Portrait, 8vo, 15s. 


OF ST. CHRYSOSTOM. 


Empire in the Fourth Century. 


By Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, M.A., Balliol Coll. Oxon., Vicar of Mid-Lavant, Sussex. 


first time ; and we even think that one who had never 
even heard of St. Chrysostom—and how many there 
may be in that predicament we will not attempt to 
determine—might read this volume with interest and 
advantage. Upon the whole we think the author may 
fairly be congratulated in having achieved a success. 
—Literary Churchman. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








NEW LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 





‘With an Original Portrait and Facsimile of Byron's 
First Letter. 8vyo, 16s. 


LORD BYRON: A BIOGRAPHY. 


Wir A CRITICAL EssAY ON HIS PLACEIN LITERATURE. 


By KARL ELZE. 
Translated and Edited with Notes. 


“Karl Elze has used wisely and judiciously the 
materials illustrative of Byron; and the skilful and 
artistic use which he has made of them gives a charm 
to the narrative, which is clear, compact, and well 
arranged. Not the least interesting part of the book 
are the last two apres, in which he treats of Byron's 
characteristics an@ his place in literature. The book 
is one which all the admirers of Byron must read."— 
Notes and Queries. 

“Professor Elze has been presented in a manner 
‘worthy of his deserts, and the English public will have 
before it a work, on the correctness of which it can 
rely, while the style is flowing and readable. Besides 
the constant care which the translator has exercised 
with regard to the text, he has done some service by 
collecting in an appendix several interesting contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of Byron.”—Atheneum. 


LORD BYRON’S WORKS. 





Complete IN A CASE, price One Guinea. 


The POCKET EDITION of the POETICAL 
WORKS of LORD BYRON. Beautifully printed 
in clear type and on good paper. Complete in 8 
Pocket Volumes, bound and in a case. 


“Unquestionably the most compact, portable, and 
handy edition of Lord Byron's works. Here we have 
in volumes of most convenient size, beautifully printed: 
carefully edited, and bound in a style at once elegant 
and serviceable, the complete works of the noble poet. 
It was a happy thought to bring out Lord Byron's 
poems in this form. Small volumes, when printed 
with fine clear type sufficiently large, are much 
pleasanter to hold in the hand and read than heavy 
ones.”'—Civil Service Gazette, 


Post Syo, 2s 6d in a wrapper; or 3s 6d in Morocco cloth. 


The PEARL EDITION of the POETICAL 
WORKS of LORD BYRON. Beautifully printed 
in clear type and complete in one volume. 


“The Pearl edition of Lord Byron's works is cor- 
tainly a most remarkable reprint. For half-a-crown 
May now be had a complete and faithful collection of 
the poet's works. The type is beautifullyclear. Cheap 
as this edition is it has by no means @ cheap look. It 
is handsome enough to content a biblio-maniac: and is 
remarkable for that equal finish which makes all work 
Pleasant to the eye. The best edition of Byron is now 
brought within the means of the poorest student of the 
English classics."—Pali Mall Gazette. 





VARrI0RUM EDITIONS. 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Library 


Edition. Portrait, 6 vols. 8vo, 45s. 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Cabinet 


Edition. Plates, 10 vols. feap. Svo, 30s. 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Popular 


Edition. Portrait and Illustrations, royal Svo, 9s. 





MOORE'S LIFE of Lord BYRON. 


Cabinet Edition. Plates, 6 vols. feap. 8vo, 18s. 


MOORE'S LIFE of Lordy BYRON. 


Popular Edition. Portraits, royal Svo, 9s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Next week will be published. 

A SECUND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
1, 

COLONEL GORDON CUMMING’S 


Wild Men and Wild 
Beasts. 


In One Volume, 8vo, 12s. 
With Eleven Illustrations in Lithography. 


*,* Also, a limited Number of Copies in 4to, with 
Colonel BAIGRIE£’s ILLUSTRATIONS, uniform with the 
First Edition, price 24s. 


2. 
TAINE’S 
History of English 
Literature. 


Complete in Two Volumes, demy 8vo, 21s. 


3. 
PRINCIPAL SHAIRP’S 


Studies in Poetry and 
Philosophy. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


In feap. 8yo, 68. 


4. 
PRINCIPAL SHAIRP’S 


Culture and Religion. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED, witn A NEW PREFACE. 
In feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


5 
DR. HANNA’S 


Wars of the Huguenots. 


In feap. 8vo, 5s. 


6. 
DEAN RAMSAY’S 


Reminiscences. 


TWMETIETH EDITION. 
WITH PORTRAIT BY FABD. 


- 
Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


TWENTY-FIRST EDITION. 


In fcap. 8vo, 28. 


“That venerable Dean, who-is an absolute 
impersonation of the ‘reminiscences ’ of all the 
Scottish Churches, who in his largeness of 
heart embraces them all, and in his steadfast 
friendship, his generous championship of for- 
gotten truths and of unpopular causes, proves’ 
himself to be in every sense the inheritor of the 
noble Scottish name which he so worthily 
bears."—DgAN Sranuey’s LEcTuRES. 





EDINBURGH: 
EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 
88 PRINOES STREET. 








THE SACRISTY:~ 4 

@ Quarterly Review of Ecclestastical are ~ 
and Literature. a 

PRICE HALF-A-CROWN; Post FREE 108 A YEAR, - 










CONTENTS OF No. I. 

The Completion of St. Paul's, by J. T. Micklethwatte, 
F.S.A.—Christian Symbolical Zoology, by Herr 
Eckl, of Cologne, and the Editor—The Story of the? 
Robbery of MSS. from the Royal Library at Paris, 
8S. Baring-Gould—On the Mosaics at Ravenna, by 
W. Twigg—On some Representations of the Virgia, 
with Two Children, on Painted Glass, in Noatell Priory 
Church, Yorkshire, by J. Fowler, MR.C.S., F.S.A.—On : 

Colour for Decoration, by John Aldham Heaton— P 
“Ave Verum"”—Some Thoughts on Modern Parish : 
Churches—Sketches in Foreign Churches: I. Dinant. 

The Windows of Strasburg Cathedral, by F.P.—s, 

Barnabas’ Church, Oxford, by Somers Clarke, jun— ry : 

“ Art Metal Work"’—Liturgical Dances—Jaquemart of — 

Dijon—The Ancient Colony and Qhurch of Greenland © — 

—The Empty Socket—Reviews—Desiga for a Cope- 

Hoo0d—The Curiosity Corner. 


CONTENTS OF Noi Me 
Christian Symbolizal Zoology. IL The Wolf an@ ~~ 
the Lion. (lllustrated)—Some Thoughts on Modern ~~ 
Parish Churches (continued)—The Psalms ‘as used in 
the Book of Common Prayer, and cited inf the New 
Testament, by Mackenzie E. OC. Walcott, BD—Gre | 
gorian Music, by H. Fleetwood Sheppard, M.A—Cha © 
subles (with [llustrations)—The Exsurgat-Deus, to a ~~ , ‘ 





















































Sarum Form of the 3rd Tone, by J. R. on, MA— 
Corpus Christi Day at York, by J. Forth Munby—St ~~ 
Michael's, Shorediteh, St. Saviour’s and St. Colombe, 


Hoxton, and St. Chad's, Hi rston, by Somers Clarks 
jun., F.S.A.—The New Chalice and Paten for St. Panl’s 
Cathedral (with two page Illustrations)—Practical 
Hints on Ecclesiastical Embroidery, bya Member of 
the Church Extension Association—Limburg om Lahn 
—Sketches in Foreign Churches. II. Hal—*‘Restora- 
tion "at Canterbury Cathedral, by R. Edgar—St. ~~ 
George's, Windsor—List of the Miséricordes in the 
Stalls—The Ouriosity Corner. II, Homer’s Account ~~ 
of the Annunciation—A May Day Song, by A. G.—The 
Gift of the King; a Jewish Legend—Reviews—Cor- 
respondence. ; " 
OONTENTS OF No. IIT. ‘ 
Christian Symbolical Zoology: III. The Dragonan@ | : 
the Unicorn—The Anabaptists of Miinster, by S. L 
Gould, M.A.—Lynwood's Provinciale, by Mackenzie FS 
C. Walcott, B.D., F.S.A.—Some Thoughts on Modern ef 
Parish Churches, II. (continued).—The Church of SR { 
Philbert de Grand Lieu, by Sir H. oe 
Churchwardens’ Accounts of the Parish of Mar- ' 
garet Pattens, London—Practical Hints on Ecclesiasti- 
cal Embroidery—Carved Miséricordes in the Chapelot 
Henry VIL, Westminster Abbey, by J. Langton Bar  ~ 
nard—Sketches in Foreign Churches: Ill Siena— 
Embroidery, by J. Aldan Heaton—The Lumegon at 
Mons in 1871, by R. B. T.—The Ouriosity Cornen— 
Reviews—Correspondence. / 
CONTENTS OF No. IV. ; 
John Wesley's Footprints, by the Rev, J. T. Fowler, 
MLA., F.S.A. (Illustrated)—Ohristian Symbolical Zo- 
ology: IV. The Ram, the Sheep, and the Lamb. The 
Anabaptists of Miluster (continued)—-St. George's, , 
Windsor; List of the Miséricordes in the Stalls (con- ~~ 4 
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tinued)—The Notls and Carols of French Flang 
by Rev. H. Fleetwood Sheppard, M.A ie” Coll 
quies of Erasmus,” by Mackenzie B. OC. Walcott, B.D. — 
—Speyer, by E. O. Channer, B.A.—Inventory of the — 
Goods, Ornaments, and Juels of the Pollen of Wi 

ham (no date]. From the Lewis MSS.,folio, 684—' 

Cursing Hour—A Talmudic Legend—Reviews. 


Vol. I, ina hand and appropriate binding, 1%9 64, 


CONTENTS OF No. V. Just ready. 


Westminster Abbey—The Works of St. Dionysius, 
the Areopagite, especially in relation to Christian Art, — 
by James Fowler, M.B.O.S., F.8.A.,°&¢.—O f 
Symbolical Zoology, (continued)—The by 
B, Eckl, of Cologne, and the Editor—Someée &. 
on Modern Parish Ohurches. Part IL. ) pe y 4 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A—Some East See 

Churches, by Somers Clarke, Jun—Naumberg—The - 
Celestial Sanctuary of the A ypse—The Sarum | 
Colours, by E. C. Channer, B,A,—Miseéricordes at Wer- : , . 
cester Cathedral, from Serrow's Worcester J 
the Golden Numbers, hay y | Letters, and Adjustment * 
of the Calendar, by Rev. J. &. Luan, B.D.—Our Cathe- 

drals, by Mackenzie E.O. Walcott, B.D., 

Prebendary of Chichester—The Ouriosity Corner—Re- 
views—The Tradition of the Syriac Ohurch. 


“The general quality of its contents is excéllent.”—- 
Atheneum. 

“ The Sacristy is a half-a-crown quarterly of a ¥ 
high character. It has made an excellent and one 
brilliant début.”—Church Times. . 

“ *Thougbts on Parish Churches’ is a really excellent ¢ 
paper, full of practical suggestions, by a man of : 
andexperience. Altogether it is unexceptionally gc 

and if the present standard be maintained its success. 
is certain.” —Jilustrated Review. : —— Loe 

“Such a contribution to the folk-lore of Europe cam- 
not be but welcomed by all antiquarians...... do not — 
know when we have experienced greater p ure, Or 
léarned more from the perusal of any . Asin 
matter it is excellent, so ju its get-up it reflects the 
greatest credit upon its publisher.”— Weekly Registrar. 
“It fills up @ gap Jeft vacant by the Keclesiast#é, Ecele- 
siologist, and Gentleman's Magazine, ag it was under the =~ 
charge of Mr. J. H. Parker, but supplementa-it also by ~~ 
entering on new fields. It is handsomely printed, and 7 ~ 
we have no doubt the augury of sterling worth already . 
given will be more than fulfilled in its subsequent 
career.” —John Bull. 


JOHN HODGES, 
47 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
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